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THE 


VELVET VOICE 
AFFAIR 


_ by ROBERT HART DAVIS 


Captured by Thrush, Mark Slate waits for hor- 
rible, certain death, as April Dancer fights 


through a ring of foes to take a last gamble 


which can save him—or destroy them both... 


ONE 
MAN IN THE SHADOWS 


p WAS NOON of a Friday in New 
York City. The sidewalks of 
the street in the shadow of the 
United Nations Building were 
crowded with office workers hurry- 
ing to lunch. 

Expertly weaving in and out 
among them was a slim, exceed- 


ingly attractive girl in her early 
twenties with a delicately featured, | 
mobile face framed by dark hair 
falling to her shoulders. 

Although her dress was chic and 
stylish, it was no more so than the 
majority of the secretaries and 
stenographers hurrying by. Never- 
theless she somehow managed to- 
stand out among them, for passing 
males, who for the most part were 
paying no attention to the hordes 
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of other women available to look 
‘at, invariably glanced at her as she 
went by. 

It couldn’t have been just her 
beauty which attracted this male 
attention, because while she pos- 
sessed considerable physical 
charm, there were other women on 
the street equally attractive. What 
made men notice her instantly was 
a mixture of vital aliveness and 
complete femininity. 

The girl turned into a modest 
shop whose window sign identified 
it as Del Floria’s Tailor Shop. Near 
the rear of the shop a pleasant 
looking woman seated before a 
pressing machine glanced up and 
smiled. 

The girl smiled back, entered a 
dressing cubicle at the very rear of 
the room and pulled the door 
closed behind her. 

She waited, facing the rear wall 
of the cubicle. In the outer room 
the pleasant looking woman 
pushed a hidden button on her 
pressing machine. A panel slid 
aside and the waiting girl stepped 
through it. The panel closed auto- 
matically behind her. 

In the spacious lobby behind the 
secret panel a clerk was on duty 
behind a counter. Giving her a 
smile of greeting, he said, “Wel- 
come back, Miss Dancer,” and 
handed her a small triangular 
badge. 

“Thank you,” the girl said in a 
soft voice. “Mr. Waverly in?” 

“Yes. He’s expecting you.” 


\ 


The girl pinned the small badge 
to her bosom, It resembled a piece 
of white cardboard or plastic, but 
it was coated with a radio-active 
substance which prevented strate- 


gically placed photo-electric cells 


from activating secret switches 
when the girl’s passage momen- 


tarily broke their circuits. Without 


it she could have gone no farther in 
the building, because she would 
have set off dozens of alarms. 

She went down a hallway to 
Alexander Waverly’s office. 

The director of the New York 
office of the United Network Com- 
mand of Law Enforcement—more 
familiarly known as U.N.C.L.E.— 
sat behind a huge, oval desk con- 
taining a panel of buttons, a micro- 
phone and speaker and several 
telephones. By pressing the proper 
button on the panel he could in- 
stantly communicate with any 
room in the building, with any 
other U.N.C.L.E. headquarters 
around the globe, or with any 
U.N.C.L.E. agent anywhere who 
possessed a portable communica- 
tor. By means of a special viewing 
screen on one wall, he could even 
see many far-away places—some- 
times even the interior of rooms 
thousands of miles away—wher- 
ever one of U.N.C.L.E.’s agents 
had planted a transistorized visual 


bug. 
Alexander Waverly was a 
tweedy, soft-spoken man past 


middle age with a schoolmaster 
manner which didn’t quite hide the 


EY 


; steel behind his apparent gentle- 
AREER in 
VAWO other people were in the of- 
fice with him. 

One was a handsome, dark- 
haired, muscular man with the 


suave appearance of. a Madison 7 


Avenue junior executive. The oth- 
er was a tall, coltish teen-ager. 

The boy spoke first. “Gee, it’s 
- good to have you back, Miss Danc- 
er,” he said.. 


“Hi, Randy,” she said. “It’s 
good to be back.” 
_ Randy Kovac, still in high 


school, was U.N.C.L.E.’s first and 
only on-the-job trainee. He was 
supposed to work only in the Com- 
munications Section and only on 
Thursday and Friday afternoons 
between four and six, - but 
U.N.C.L.E. headquarters so fasci- 
nated him that he was underfoot in 
all six sections nearly every minute 
he could spare from school or 
study. 

The suave, handsome man said, 
“Fm glad to see you too, April, but 
for a less romantic reason.” 

Mr. Waverly said, “Your fortu- 
nate return ahead of schedule 
saves Mr. Solo a trip to Lombodia, 
Miss Dancer. I was planning to dis- 
patch him there to assist Mr. Slate. 
Now, of course, you will go in his 
place, since you are more used to 
working with Mr. Slate.” 

April glanced at Napoleon Solo 
with a bare suggestion of a pout. 
“So you get the vacation I was ex- 
pecting?” 
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“Hardly,” Solo said with a wry . 
grin. “Mr. Waverly merely has 
another assignment for me. FII just 
be flying to Nigeria to join Illya 
instead of to Lombodia to join 
Mark.” 

He referred to Illya Kuryakin, 
the partner with whom he custo- 
marily worked on cases requiring 


more than one agent. The 
pair were generally regarded as 
U.N.C.L.E.’s.crack team. 


“C'est le guerre,” April said with 
a shrug. “If wed wanted vaca- 
tions, I suppose we should have 
tried some other line of work.” 

“How were things in Geneva?” 
Solo asked, 

“A little grim at first, but they 
got better.” 

“You did an excellent job in foil- 
ing the attempt to assassinate the 
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director of the International Red 


Cross, Miss Dancer,” Alexander 


Waverly said. “But your complete 
report can wait until I have briefed 
you on this next assignment. I 
want you to catch a six o’clock 
plane.” 

April looked slightly startled. 
After a glance at the wall clock she 
said ruefully. “Yes, sir.” 

“Do you know anything about 
Lombodia?” 

“Only that it’s in Central Amer- 
ica and isn’t very big.” 

“Less than one hundred thou- 
sand population,” Waverly said. 
“With half the population concen- 
trated in the capital city of Vina 
Rosa. The balance is spread 
among numerous small villages 
surrounded by jungle. The econ- 
omy is based entirely on the pro- 
duction of bananas and rubber.” 

April Dancer nodded. 

“I will furnish you a tourist 
guide containing more detailed in- 
formation which you may read on 
the plane,” Waverly said. “Mean- 
time, here is the problem. Lom- 
bodia’s production of rubber and 
bananas has unaccountedly 
dropped nearly twenty-five per- 
cent in the past two months. Yet 
there has been no blight, drouth or 
natural disaster to affect the crop, 
and the labor force has remained 
stable.” 

“What has caused the drop 
then?” April inquired. 

“That is the puzzle. I dispatched 
Mr. Slate there two weeks ago. His 


first reports suggested he had noted 
a strange apathy among the na- — 
tives. Nothing drug induced, he 
was quite sure. He reported that 
everyone he talked to—when he 
could get anyone to talk to him— 
seemed in full possession of his 
mental faculties. Yet the natives 
all seemed preoccupied with inner 
thoughts. Never before having 
been in Lombodia, he was unable 
to judge if general lethargy is a 
national characteristic or merely a 
recent phenomenon.” 

“What do you mean, when he 
could get anyone to talk to him?’ 
April asked. “Mark never had that 
kind of trouble.” 

“Oh, he reported receiving a 
friendly enough reception. It seems 
to be a matter of having difficulty 
getting people’s attention. As I 
said before, everyone seems so pre- 
occupied by inner thoughts, he 
sometimes has to shake them by 
the shoulder to get a response. Yet, 
oddly, he reports that once he 
commands people’s attention, they 
speak entirely rationally and seem 
to have nothing whatever worrying 
them. It is as though he momen- 
tarily awakens them from some 
dark spell when he demands atten- 
tion; then they lapse back into it 
again ‘as soon as he walks away.” 

“He has no idea of the cause?” 
April asked. 

“Not at last report, which has 
been nearly a week ago now. Since 
then we have initiated all contact 
with him. And every time we con- 
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tact him over his communicator, 
he has absolutely nothing to re- 
ports 5) 

“Maybe this strange lethargy has 
gotten to him,” April suggested. 


Alexander Waverly shook his 


head. “No. He is always quite lu- 
cid, and nothing at all in his tone 
suggests he isn’t fully alert men- 
tally.” 

Randy Kovac said, “Maybe be- 
cause your calling him commands 
his attention, sir. How do you 
know the buzzing of his communi- 
cator hasn’t been jolting him out of 
a spell, and he relapses back into 
it as soon as you cut the connec- 
tion?” 

All three of the others looked at 
the teen-age on-the-job trainee, 
Napoleon Solo and April with 
surprised respect, Alexander Wav- 
erly merely thoughtfully. 

“That is a possibility which had- 
n’t occurred to me,” Waverly ad- 
mitted. “On rare occasions it seems 
worthwhile to have you underfoot, 
Mr. Kovac. Incidentally, isn’t your 
school lunch hour about over?” 

Allowing himself a modest smile 
at the mild compliment, Randy 
glanced at the wall. clock. “I still 
have twenty minutes. I grabbed a 
hot dog on the way over here. I 
can make it back in ten.” 

Mr. Waverly made a shooing 
gesture. “Go, go. I will not have 
the school authorities phoning me 
any more, Mr. Kovac.” 

“Yes, sir,” Randy said reluct- 
antly, He went out the door. 


“Hurrumph,” Mr. Waverly said. 
“In view of Mr. Kovac’s sugges- 
tion, I think I will change your in- 
structions slightly, Miss Dancer. 
You are still to assist Mr. Slate in 
his investigation if he seems normal 
when you arrive. However, if he 
seems to be suffering from the same ' 
peculiar mental preoccupation as 
the natives, I want both of you out 
of Lombodia before whatever 
causes the condition has a chance 
to affect you also. Get Mr. Slate 
on a plane and bring him back 
here immediately. We will place 
him under psychiatric examination 
and attempt to solve the riddle by 
long-distance.” 

“Yes, sir,” April said. “Where 
am I supposed to meet him?” 

“He is staying at San Cecilia, a 
small village in the heart of the 
banana country. He has a room at 
a place called Casa del Lupe, 
which I understand is the village’s 
sole inn. I will contact him over his 
communicator and tell him to ex- 
pect you sometime tomorrow.” 

“Yes, sir,” April said. “Will you 
ask him to arrange me a room at 
the inn too?” 

Waverly nodded. “Now you had 
better run home and do what un- 
packing and repacking you have 
to. You have only about five and a 
half hours until plane time. Your 
ticket will be at the reservation 
desk at La Guardia Airport.” 

Napoleon Solo said, “I have to 
go do some packing too, April. 
Come on and PII drive you home.” 
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TWO 
COILS OF DEATH 


AMBRIDGE GRADUATES tend to 
A dress rather conservatively, 
but Mark Slate was an exception. 
Although as reserved and polite as 
most educated Englishmen, he 
liked a bit of dash in his clothes. 
He bought his suits on Carnaby 
Street and was given to bright 
waistcoats and gaudy ties. 

His old schoolmates wouldn’t 
have recognized him as he walked 
from the door leading to the guest 
rooms of the Casa del Lupe into 
the inn’s barroom. In place of his 
usual sartorial splendor he wore 
the typical Lombodian native garb 
of denims tucked into  scruffed 
knee boots, loose, billowy-sleeved 
blouse and a black waist sash. 

He was a slim, lithe man with the 
build of an athlete and the sensi- 
tive face of a poet. He was a bit of 
both, being a former member of 
England’s Olympic ski team and 


also an excellent rock-and-roll 
singer. 
He was relatively new to 


U.N.C.L.E.’s New York head- 
quarters, having only recently 
been transferred from London 
headquarters, but he was an ex- 
perienced member of the Network 
Command. 

Taking a seat at the bar, he 
gazed about preoccupiedly. There 
wasn’t much to gaze at. Because it 
was siesta time, the place was 


nearly empty. Two old men wear- 
ing serapes and sombreros dozed at 
a table with a bottle of tequila be- 
tween them. A slim, dark girl in 
her late twenties with flashing eyes 
and a vivacious expression was. 
polishing glasses behind the bar. 
She wore a bright red skirt and a 
white peasant blouse which left 
rounded, creamy shoulders entire- 
ly bare and exposed the swell of a 
firm lush bosom. She was barefoot 
and had bright red toenails. 

The girl flashed white teeth in a 
smile of welcome as Slate took a 
bar stool. “Buenos dias, amante.” 

Slate was staring dreamily at the 
tequila bottle between the two old 
men. 

The girl’s smile became a frown. 
Reaching across the bar, she 
tapped his shoulder. 

Slate galnced at her, his expres- 
sion cleared and he smiled. “Oh, 
hello, Lupe. Did you say some- 
thing?” 

She told him with a pout, “I did 
not used to have such trouble get- 
ting your attention. At first you 
could hardly take your eyes from 
Lupe.” 

“I still find the view stimulat- 
ing,” he assured her, running his 
gaze over her shapely figure with 
such open admiration that she 
blushed. 

“Miguel will slip a knife be- 
tween your ribs if he ever sees you 
look at me like that,” she said. 

“More likely if he hears you call 
me sweetheart,” Slate said dryly. 
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“What's pokes to Miguel, inci- 
dentally? I haven’t noticed him 
around for the last few nights.” 

Lupe looked surprised. “He 
is here every night, as always. Like 
you, and all the rest, he has only 
eyes for that thing since I made the 
mistake of allowing it to be put in.” 
She gestured toward the television 
set on a corner shelf over the bar. 
“T should take it out. Even you pay 
so much attention to it, you have- 
n’t even noticed Miguel, let alone 
me. None of the men even see me 
since I got the thing, including 
Miguel.” 

“Its the novelty, Lupe. It'll 
wear off. You’ve only had it for a 
couple of months, haven’t you? 
And I don’t suppose most of your 
customers ever saw TV before.” 

“You have,” she said. “In Amer- 
ica everyone has TV. Yet you sit 
and stare at it every night just like 
the others.” 

Slate gave his lean jaw a con- 
templative rub. 

“I guess I do,” he admitted. “I 
don’t know why, because most of 
the programs are reruns of things 
Tve already seen. I guess I watch 
it because there isn’t anything else 
to do here evenings.” 

“I never look at it,” Lupe said. 
“I can’t stand the commercials. I 
close my ears every time one comes 
on. If the set had not been free, I 
would never have put it in.” 

“It didn’t cost you anything?” 
Slate asked. 

“The new TV station at Vina 


Rosa installed it free. They figure 
once the villagers get used to it, 
they will buy their own. I under- 
stand they have furnished free sets 
to many village taverns.” 

“Hmm,” Slate said. “Some- 
body’s made a study of American 
merchandising techniques. Build a 
taste by handing out a few free 
samples, then sell the product at an 
inflated price as soon as the public 
is hooked.” 

Lupe shrugged. “They say it is 
just for good will. You wish a 
drink?” 

Slate shook his head. “I just 
came in to admire the scenery.” 
He examined her bare shoulders 
with the air of an art connoisseur. 

“You will succeed in making 
Miguel pull a knife on you yet,” 
she said, making a face at him. 

“Not Miguel,” he said with a 
grin. “He and I are amigos.” 

“Then you better get that ex- 
pression off your face,” she 
warned. “Here he comes.” 

Slate turned to glance at the en- 
trance from the street. A tall, 
handsome man dressed like Slate 
except that he wore a sombrero 
came through the door, humming. 
Without a word of greeting to 
either Slate or Lupe he took a 
stool next to Slate and stared at the 
blank screen of the television set. 

“Why you not cutting bananas at 
this time of day, my love?” Lupe 
demanded. 

The man continued to hum to 
himself, unheeding. Lupe glanced 
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at Mark Slate, who had returned 
his attention to the tequila bottle 
and was gazing at it vacantly. 

“Hey!” Lupe shouted, 

Slate and Miguel both jumped 
and stared at her. The two old men 
popped awake and looked her 
way. 

One of them lifted the bottle 
and poured tequila into both his 
comrade’s and his own glass. 

The girl was standing with 
balled fists on her hips, glaring 
from Miguel to Slate, then back 
again, 

“You cannot even say hello?” 
she said to Miguel. “The silly glass 
screen is more interesting even 
when the set is off?” 

Miguel showed strong white 
teeth in a placating smile. “I was 
just trying to think of words to 
compliment your beauty, my one.” 
He glanced at Slate. “Buenos dias, 
Senor Slate.” 

“The same to you, Miguel. A 
drink for my friend, Lupe.” He 
laid a bill on the bar. 

Lupe placed a bottle and a 
glass before Miguel. “Why you not 
at work?” she asked. 

“Tt is siesta time.” 

“You spend your siesta walking 
clear to town? Five whole miles?” 

“T could not rest, and I wished to 
feast my eyes on your loveliness.” 

He poured tequila and raised his 
glass to Slate, who acknowledged 
the toast with a smiling nod. Molli- 
fied, Lupe dropped her balled fists 
from her hips and reached across 


cheek. 


“If your actions were as pas- 
sionate as your words, you would’ 


be the ideal lover,” she said. “You 


walk five miles to feast your eyes © 


on me, yet when I am here to view 
each night, you do not even look. 


All you want to do any more is sit 


and watch that silly box.” 
Having tossed off his drink, 
Miguel was gazing at the vacant 


screen again and humming to him- 


self. Lupe glanced at Mark Slate 


and saw he was again pensively 
staring at the tequila bottle be- — 


tween the two old men, who were 
dozing again. 


Wtih an impatient shrug Lupe 


went back to polishing glasses. 


WHEN APRIL’s plane landed at 
Vina Rosa, she discovered there 
was no public transportation to 
San Cecilia, despite the village be- 
ing only twenty miles away. There 
was a car-rental service at the air- 
port, however, and she rented a 
two-year-old Ford. 


The road to San Cecilia was — 
paved and in good condition, but it | 
was only one lane. When she met. 


traffic coming from the other direc- 
tion, it was necessary to pull off 
the road to let it pass. ‘Since the 
road had been cut through dense 
jungle, this sometimes was a little 
scary. While trees had been cleared 
from both sides of the road for sev- 
eral yards, and spots where under- 
growth had been scythed away in- 


the bar to give Miguel a pat on the a 
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dicated that some attempt was 
made to combat regrowth, the at- 
tempt wasnt nearly thorough 
enough. For most of the distance 
the undergrowth on both sides of 
the road was shoulder high, and it 
was necessary to force the car near- 
ly off the road into this when she 
met another vehicle. 

Unfortunately the car she had 
rented was a convertible and she 
had the top down. Every time she 
had to pull off the road, she won- 
dered if the dense underbrush con- 
cealed some beast, which might 
leap into the car at any instant. 

Actually she met motorized ve- 

hicles only once during the twenty- 
mile trip: a convoy of four trucks 
loaded with bananas. But several 
times she had to pull over to let by 
horse-drawn wagons or burro- 
drawn carts, 

_. The road broadened to two lanes 
but became merely dirt when she 
reached the village limits. 

The place consisted of merely a 
cluster of adobe huts lining hoth 
sides of the single street, plus a few 
larger adobe buildings. There was 
a general store with a single gas 
pump in front of it, a one-room 
schoolhouse, a large warehouse 
with several trucks parked before 
a loading platform in front of it and 
a long-low building with a wooden 
sign hanging over its entrance 
which read: Casa Del Lupe. 

April parked in front of the inn, 
lifted her suitcase from the rear 
seat of the car and carried it inside. 


There was a strikingly hand- 
some, bare-shouldered brunette 
behind the bar. Two old men nod- 
ded at a corner table. Mark Slate, 
bareheaded and in native costume, 
sat at the bar. Next to him was a 
tall handsome man in similar dress, 
except that he also wore a som- 
brero. 

Both men glanced her way when 
she dropped her suitcase to the 
floor with a muffled bang. The 
woman looked her way also, but 
the small noise failed to rouse the 
two old men from their stupors. 

Mark Slate bounced from his 
stool and approached her with a 
wide grin. 
“April, it’s good to see you,” he 
said. 

When he reached out to clasp 
both her hands, she studied him 
searchingly. She could detect noth- 
ing unusual about him. His expres- 
sion was as alert and vital as ever. 

“How are you, Mark?” she 
asked. - 

“Just fine, but getting a little 
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bored, There isn’t much to do here, 
Come meet my friends.” 

He lifted her suitcase and car- 
ried it over to set it next to the bar. 

“This is Senorita Lupe Alfredo, 
April,” he said, indicating the bru- 
nette behind the bar. “She is the 
proprietress of this picturesque inn, 
Miss April Dancer, Lupe.” ; 

The women exchanged polite 
greetings, Slate introduced the tall 
man as Miguel Flores, The latter 
rose, swept of his sombrero, bowed 
and said, “My pleasure, senorita. 
Senor Slate did not inform us his 
guest would be so beautiful.” 

Lupes’ black eyes glittered at 
him, April was never one to discou- 
rage compliments from a hand- 
some man, and this one was quite 
handsome, but on the verge of dim- 
pling prettily and making some co- 
quettish reply, she caught the ex- 
pression on Lupe’s face. She settled 
for a discreet smile. 

Mark Slate said, “I told you 
Miss Dancer would be needing a 
room, didn’t I, Lupe?” 

The brunette frowned. “No, you 
did not, but the one next to you is 
vacant.” 

April was mildly surprised. It 
“wasn’t like Mark Slate to forget 
such a matter. However, it didn’t 
matter, since a room was available. 

“PI show you your quarters,” 
Slate said, picking up her suitcase 
and carrying it to a door at the rear 
of the room. 

April followed him down a short 
hallway, past a bath to a corridor 
A 


with several rooms oft of it. As they 


passed one door, Mark Slate jerked | 


his thumb at it and said “Thats 


my pad.” 


He stopped before the next one, . 


turned the knob and went in. 

“No keys,” he said. “San Ce- 
cilia is crimeless, so you don’t have 
to worry about theft. The men tend 
to be a little romantic, though, As a 


practical solution to that, there is 


an inside bolt you may throw when 
you go to bed.” 

He put the suitcase on an old- 
fashioned brass bed which had a 


pile of feather ticks in lieu of a 


mattress. There was a marble- 
topped dresser, a wash stand, a 


writing table with a straight-backed _ 
chair in front of it, one ancient easy | 
chair. The room was hardly luxuri- 


ous, but it was immaculately clean. ` 


April took a small, flesh-colored — 


earplug from her purse and popped 


it into her éar. Slate smiled at her 


benignly. 
“The place isn’t bugged,” he 
said. “In two weeks I haven’t spot- 


ted anyone who could possibly be a 


THRUSH agent.” 

“They taught me at the Aca- 
demy never to take anything 
for granted,’ she said primly. 


“THRUSH has a habit of listening - 


in when you least expect it.” 


“Hear any buzzing in your ear?” 


he asked in a patronizing voice. 
“No,” she admitted. She re- 


moved the earpiece and dropped it - 


back into her purse. “Are you all 
right?” 


| 
i 
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He hiked his eyebrows. “Of - 


course. Why do you ask?” 

- “You haven’t instituted a report 
on your own in over’a week. Mr. 
Waverly says he never hears from 
you unless he initiates contact.” 

Slate shrugged. “There’s been 
nothing new to report.” 

April examined him narrowly. 
“Then why do you hang around 
here? If you’ve observed every- 
thing there is to see, why haven’t 
you moved on to some other village 
to check conditions there?” 

“I don’t have the answer to the 
puzzle here yet.” 

She continued to study him. “It 
just doesn’t seem like you, Mark. 
Is that woman the magnet keeping 
you here?” 

“Lupe?” Slate scoffed. “She’s 
Miguel’s girl. She likes to do a little 
flirting, but she doesn’t get serious 
about anyone but.him.” 

April still wasn’t satisfied. “I 
don’t understand it, Mark,” she 
persisted. “Why are you staying 
here?” 

“I told you I’m still trying to find 
the answer to the puzzle,” he said 
with a touch of irritation. “Do you 
have a car?” 

“Yes. How did you get here?” 

“On a banana truck. Suppose we 
use your car to run out where 
they’re cutting bananas this after- 
noon, and you can see for your- 
self what were up against.” He 
frowned at her stylish dress and 
spike heels. “You had better 
change clothes for something more 


suitable for the jungle, though. Did 
you bring knee boots?” 

“Yes. They were. on the list fur- 
nished me by Mr. Waverly. I don’t 
understand why I need them, 
though.” 

“Snakes,” Slate said briefly. 

April gazed at him wide-eyed. 
“Snakes?” 

“They seldom strike above the 
knee. That is, if they’re on the 
ground. You have to keep an eye 
out for the ones in branches.” 

April gave a delicate shudder. 
“Are there many?” 

“Enough to make it pay to be 
alert. Will you need long to 
change?” 

“Ten minutes.” 

“TIl wait in the barroom. We 
may as well take Miguel back with 
us. He’s a picker and just walked 
into town during the siesta period.” 

“All right,” April said. “Ill 
hurry.” 

When April emerged from her 
room ten minutes later, she was 
wearing tight denim slacks, black 
riding boots, a long-sleeved blouse 
and a Stetson. 

She found a small scene going 
on in the barroom. Every eye was 
on Lupe. Even the two old men at 
the table had awakened and were 
gaping at her. The shapely bru- 
nette was pounding on the bar and 
yelling at Miguel, who was rubbing 
his nose. 

“Do you have another woman 
on your mind, son of a donkey?” 
Lupe inquired furiously. “Who is 


VAN 
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she, so that I may cut out her 
heart?” 

“There is no other woman, my 
one,” Miguel protested. 

“Then why do you dream like a 
moonstruck cow? Why do you not 
even look at me, but just stare off 
into space, if you are not mooning 
over another woman?” 

“I look at you, my one. Am I not 
looking at you now?” 

“Bah!” Lupe spat. “After I 
tweak your nose to get your atten- 
tion. Go back to your work. Dream 
of this slut of a female out of my 
sight. Go!” 

With the shrug of a misunder- 
stood man, Miguel headed for the 
door. Mark Slate gestured to April 
and they followed him out. Outside 
April handed Mark the car keys 
and climbed into the front seat of 
the Ford. 

Slate rounded the car to slide 


under the wheel. April moved over ` 


to make room for Miguel to sit in 
front too, but he vaulted over the 


side of the convertible into the. 


back seat. 

“Women,” Miguel muttered as 
he settled himself. “I have not so 
much as looked at anyone but 
Lupe. Senor Slate, have you ever 
seen me look at another woman?” 

Slate started the car and pulled 
away. “Not in the flesh, amigo. 
You seem kind of taken by that 
chick on television. But I guess we 
all are.” 

“She of the dulcet voice? Ah, 
she is a one. But I do not moon of 


her, amigo. No woman but Lupe 
ison my mind.” — 

“What chick are you talking 
about?” April asked Slate. 


“Some dame who does a singing | 
commercial on TV, She comes on — 


about every half hour during the 


evening. And maybe in the after- 


noon too, for all I know. Lupe 
never turns on the set until eve- 
ning.” 

“You mean she’s so undead) 
she’s a conversation piece even 
though all she does is a singing 
commercial?” 

“Ah, but how she does it,” Slate 
said. “She’s such a sexy dish, every 
male customer at the inn stops con- 
versation to watch her when she 
comes on. Even though it’s a taped 
commercial and they see it a dozen 
times a night.” 

April sniffed. “So now we girls 
must compete with an electronic 
image? Flesh and blood women 
aren’t enough competition?” 


Slate edged the car over half off 
the road into the undergrowth to 


let a burro-drawn cart pass. While 
they waited, he grinned sidewise at 
her. “I didn’t know you cared. I 
thought you regarded me as a big 
brother.” 

April eyed the foliage which 
pushed over the side of the car 


nearly into her lap dubiously. She 


edged nearer to Slate. 
“With a brother like you, F 
would never have left home,” she 


said in a bantering tone which 


didn’t quite cover her nervousness. 
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Actually her relationship to 
Mark Slate was a little hard to de- 
fine. She did regard him somewhat 
as a big brother, yet when other 
women showed that they were at- 
tracted to him—which was a fre- 
quent occurrence—she was often 
surprised to find herself becoming 
jealous. On the other hand, he 
never showed anything but amused 
interest when she developed a 
passing crush on some man, and 
this lack of interest tended to irk 
her. 

She enjoyed being with Mark 
Slate. They frequently went dining 


and dancing together when off . 


duty. Whenever she thought about 
their relationship, she assured her- 
self she hadn’t the slightest roman- 
tic interest in him. Still— 

The cart passed and Slate drove 
on. A’ low humming sound came 
from the back seat. April twisted 
around to look at Miguel. The 
man was staring straight ahead and 
humming a lilting catchy little 
tune she failed to recognize. 

Slate said,‘ “How did things go in 
Geneva?” 

She turned her attention back to 
him and described the adventure in 
which she had been partly respon- 
sible for foiling the assassination 
plot against the director of the In- 
ternational Red Cross. Slate inter- 
rupted occasionally to ask a 
searching question. 

April could detect nothing in his 
manner to suggest he wasn’t his 
usual alert, intelligent self. 


Randy Kovac’s suggestion that 
Slate had perhaps fallen victim to 
the same apathy affecting the na- 
tives was wrong, she decided. 

The grove where bananas were 
being picked was about five miles 
beyond the village, along the same 
one-lane concrete road April had 
taken from Vina Rosa. The siesta 
period was just ending when they 
arrived. A burly foreman was 
shouting for the men to go back to 
work and workers were stirring 
themselves from beneath the shade 
of trees and from underneath sev- 
eral trucks parked at the edge of 
the grove. 

Slate parked behind one of the” 
trucks. Miguel scurried from the 
back seat and ran over to a truck. 
From its bed he lifted a curved, 
wooden-handled knife and thrust 
it into his belt. Over one shoulder 
he slung a canvas hamper some- 
what resembling the bags carried 
by newsboys, except that it was 
much larger, allowing it to ride on 
one hip. 

April and Slate had climbed 
from the Ford and stood at the rear 
of the truck Slate had parked be- 
hind. April examined the grove. It 
contained banana trees of all sizes, 
ranging from some only a few feet 
tall whose fruit could be reached 
from the ground to giants towering 
to forty feet. 

As the ripe bunches of fruit hung 
mainly from the tops of trees, she 
was wondering how these giants 
were harvested when she saw sev- 
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eral of the men carrying slim, light 
extension ladders made of tubular 
aluminum into the grove. Miguel 
was one of those carrying a ladder. 

Seeing her looking Miguel’s 
way, Slate said, “Miguel’s a top 
worker. They get higher pay than 
the ground crews. But it’s tough 
work. Top bunches average about 
twenty-five pounds, ground bunch- 
es about half that. Those hampers 
hold six top: bunches or twelve 
ground bunches. So by the time a 
picker is ready to head for a truck 
and unload, he’s lugging a hundred 
and fifty pounds on his back.” 

“Will we be able to see anything 
from here?” April asked. 

“Not much. Just the top workers. 
You have to get in there to really 
see how they work.” 

“Then let’s go in.” 

One of the curved hanana 
knives lay in the bed of the truck 
they stood next to. Slate picked it 
up. 

Pi Okay,” he said. “PI cut you a 
nice juicy banana.” 

He moved into the grove, push- 
ing aside foliage with his hands. 
April followed after him, There 
was little underbrush, but there 
were numerous banana tree shoots 
with leafy tops, so that the ground 
was virtually invisible. April kept 
thinking of snakes as she followed 
Slate toward the sound of the pick- 
ers. 

They stopped to watch a pair of 
top workers first. Two sections of 
light ladder had been fitted to- 


gether and a man thirty feet in the 


‘air was cutting bunches and ex- 


pertly flipping them into his hamp- | 
er. A man on the ground steadied — 
the ladder. 

April recognized the man on the 
ground as Miguel. 

“They work in pairs,” Slate ex- 
plained, “Next tree Miguel will be 
on top and the guy up there now 
will act as his ground assistant. 
He’s necessary for a little more 
than just steadying the ladder, in- 
cidentally. You'll see what I mean 
in a minute.” 

The man on the ladder filled his 
hamper and lowered it by rope to 
the ground. April noted that Mi- 
guel was staring off into space and 
humming the same lilting little 
tune he had hummed in the car. He 
paid no attention when the full 
hamper reached the ground next to 
him. 

“Hey, Miguel!” the man above | 
shouted. 

Miguel blinked, saw the hamper 
on the ground and stooped to un- 
hook the rope. Quickly he unslung 
the hamper hanging from his own 
shoulder and attached it to the 
rope. The man above pulled it up, 
hung it from his shoulder, then 
swung himself from the ladder to 
cling to the bole of the tree thirty 


- feet above the ground. 


Miguel shifted the position of 
the ladder to the other side of the 
tree and the top worker swung 
himself back upon it. 


Slate and April moved on 
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through the leafy foliage until they 
came to a group of four ground 
workers. 

Two were moving along brisk- 
ly, cutting bunches and dropping 
them into their hampers. The 
other two were standing idle, star- 
ing into space. 

The burly foreman came along 
and yelled, “Sons of donkeys! Are 
you paid to stand and dream?” 

The two men started, then hur- 
riedly resumed work. The foreman 
stood glaring at them. 

“Afternoon, Jose,’ Mark Slate 
said. “Still having worker trouble, 
eh?” 

The big man’s frown turned to a 
friendly smile. “Ah, Senor Slate. 
Yes. The lazy pigs work only when 
I yell at them. They would dream 
away the day if I were not con- 
stantly on their backs.” 

He looked at April curiously. 

Slate said, “This is Jose Diaz, 
April. Miss April Dancer, Jose.” 

The foreman acknowledged the 
introduction with a gracious Latin 
bow. 

But at that moment he spotted a 
pair of top workers who had paused 
in the act of joining two sections of 
ladder together and were vacantly 
staring off into space. 

“Loafers!” he yelled, striding to- 
ward them. “The siesta is over!” 

“Seen enough to get the idea?” 
Slate asked. 

“What is the matter with them?” 
she said. “They just seem to drift 
off into daydreams.” 


“That’s what I’ve been trying to 
figure out for two weeks,” he said, 
shrugging. “A drug of some kind is 
out, because they snap alert the 
moment you yell at them.” 

He reached up, cut a pair of 
plump bananas from a bunch and 
handed one to April. As she started 
to peel it, something soft but heavy 
slithered across her shoulder from 
behind. Before she could react, 
massive coils had whipped about 
her throat, chest and waist. 

A huge head with fanged jaws 
poised not a foot from her face, 
ready to strike. To her horror she 
saw that the head was pointed. She 
knew little of snakes, but she knew 
a pointed head was supposed to 
mean the serpent was venomous, 

The banana knife in Mark Slate’s 
hand moved in a. glittering blur. 
There was a snicking sound and 
the severed head of the enormous 
snake flew six feet away to land on 
the ground. The coils momentarily 
constricted, squeezing the breath 
from April, then slithered loosely 
to the ground. 

Jumping from the circle of still 
writhing coils, she backed away in 
terror. The dark-colored monster 
was over twelve feet long. 

“Boa constrictor,” Slate said. 
“They grow to fifteen feet.” 

April found that the banana in 
her hand was crushed to a pulp. 
She dropped it to the ground. 

“Let’s get out of here,” she said, 
and headed for the Ford at a rapid 
walk. 
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THE VOICE 


Ae was already in the car 
when Slate came from the 
grove. He was eating his banana. 
He casually tossed the banana 
knife into the rear of the truck, fin- 
ished the banana and discarded the 
skin before climbing under the 
wheel, 

April looked at him reproach- 
fully. 

“I warned you there were 
snakes,” he said. “Fortunately 
boas aren’t poisonous.” 

“They aren't?” she said. “He 
had a pointed head.” 

“One of the few non-poisonous 
snakes with a pointy head. They 
just squeeze you until you pop out 
of your skin like a bursting tube of 
toothpaste.” 

“Please spare me descriptions,” 
she said with a shudder. 

“They bite too, even though 
they aren’t poisonous. I think he 
was getting ready to nibble off your 
pretty little nose when I separated 
his head from his body.” 

“Please, Mark, you’re making 
me sick. Will you shut up?” 

Sorry,” he said cheerfully. 
“Just showing off my knowledge.” 

He started the car, backed and 
turned and headed back toward the 
village. 

April took out of her purse what 
looked like an ordinary fountain 
pen, twisted the barrel and a small 


chromium antenna shot up from 
one end, 

She said, “Section two, please. 
Scramble.” 

After a moment the voice of Al- 
exander Waverly said, “Yes, Miss 
Dancer?” 

“I have arrived at San Cecilia 
and am with Mark Slate,” April re- 
ported. “He seems to be entirely all 
right. As a matter of fact he’s driv- 
ing the car we’re in now. We're just 
returning from a visit to a banana 
grove.” 

“I am glad to hear Mr. Slate has 
not succumbed to the curious epi- 
demic which seems to be raging 
down there,” Waverly said. “Have 
you anything new to report?” 

“Only to confirm what Mark has 
already told you, sir. The natives 
stop working and drift off into day- 
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dreams every so often, yet seem 
perfectly normal as soon as their 
attention is recaptured.” 

“Hmm. You have no hint of the 
reason?” 

“No, sir.” i l 

“Well, keep working on it. Any- 
thing else?” 

“Only that this place is full of 
snakes.” 

“Snakes?” + 

“Yes, sir. A great big one over a 
dozen feet long just tried to eat me. 
If Mark hadn’t been there to res- 
cue me, I would be inside his stom- 
ach now.” 

Alexander Waverly’s voice 
showed no surprise. He said mildly, 
“Good for Mr. Slate. I would hate 
to lose a top agent to a snake. I will 
be awaiting further report from 
you. 3 

April stared at the pen-commu- 
nicator. When no more was forth- 
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coming, said, “Yes, sir,” and snap- 
pishly broke the connection. 

Putting away the pen, she said, 
“A girl certainly doesn’t get much 
sympathy in this business.” 

“He knows you're all right under 
my protection,” Mark Slate said 
modestly. 

“Fathead,” April muttered un- 
der her breath. 

When they arrived back at the 
village, April had a bath in the 
inn’s one and only bathtub and put 
on a plain but attractive print dress. 
By then it was nearing dinner time. 
She rapped on Mark Slate’s door. 

When there was no answer, she 
rapped again, waited a minute and 
rapped a third time. Deciding he 
must be in the bar, she was turning 
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away when the door finally opened. 
Slate peered out at her. 

“Were you napping?” she asked. 

“No, just sitting.” 

“Oh,” she said. “It took you so 
long to answer the door, I thought 
you must have been asleep.” 

Slate looked surprised. “I an- 
swered it as soon as you knocked.” 

April frowned at him. “I had to 
knock three times, Mark.” 

He gave a smiling shrug. “You 
should practice knocking louder. I 
only heard the last one. What’s 
up?” 

“Nothing urgent. I just thought 
you might like to take me to din- 
mer. 

“Sure,” he said, moving into the 
hall and closing the door behind 
him. “What is today?” 

“Saturday.” 

“Then it’s steak on the menu. 
Lupe’s a pretty good cook.” 

They went out into the tavern 
together and took a corner table. 
Lupe seemed to have no employ- 
ees, because in addition to her bar- 
tending duties she acted as waitress 
and cook. This didn’t put a great 
strain on her, however, because 
the inn’s dinner business was very 
small, 

Only three other customers, all 
male, came in during the whole 
dinner hour. 

The steak picado was delicious. 
Afterward they sat sipping a 
homemade banana wine which 
was a specialty of the house, and 
which was the only liquor aside 


from tequila, mescal and beer of- | 


fered for sale. 

“We may as well spend the eve- 
ning here,” Slate suggested. “There 
isn’t anywhere else to go in town.” 

“It’s all right with me,” April 
told him. “My tastes are simple.” 

They remained at the same cor- 
ner table. By eight the place was 
packed, but the customers had 
come only to drink, not to eat. Ap- 
parently San Cecilians were used 
to dining early and to eating at 
home. 

The clientele was predominantly 
male, but a few women were sprin- 
kled through the crowd. All seemed 
to be either wives or sweethearts of 
male customers. There were no un- 
escorted women. 

“It’s Lupe’s TV set which draws 
them in,” Slate said. “It’s really 
their only form of entertainment. 
Eight is the magic hour.” 

When April Dancer raised her 
eyebrows inquiringly, Slate said, 
“Programming doesn’t go around 
the clock. TV is relatively new in 
Lombodia and there’s only one 
broadcasting studio. Lupe hasn’t 
had the set on previously, because 
after the five-o’clock news broad- 
cast, there are no programs on until 
eight.” 


April glanced toward the set and ` 


saw that Lupe was just switching it 
on. 
Up to now April and Slate had 
been animatedly discussing every- 
thing from the strange periodic 


preoccupation of the natives to the © 


| 
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. latest New York shows. For the 


first time since they had sat down to 
dinner together, Slate momentarily 
shifted his attention from her to 
glance at the television screen. He 
made a face and turned back to 


her: 


“Repeat of an old Our Miss 
Brooks show,” he said. “I’ve seen 
it. ” 

April glanced at the screen and 
realized she had seen it also. Ap- 
parently it was new to the other 
customers, though, because when 
she looked around, she saw that 
every other eye in the place except 
Lupe’s was glued to the screen, 
Lupe, behind the bar, was staring 
with irritation at Miguel, who was 
seated on a bar stool and was pay- 
ing no attention to her. 

Turning back to Slate, she said 
in a low voice, “Will they object if 
we continue talking?” 

“We'd better keep our voices 
down,” he said in an equally low 
voice. “They’re all TV addicts.” 

The teaser’ ended at that mo- 
ment and a commercial came on. 
April would have expected general 
conversation to resume at that 
point, but to her surprise the atten- 
tive silence actually seemed to 
deepen. 

It was a singing commercial, 
sung by a dark, beautiful, husky- 
voiced woman with strangely ar- 
resting eyes. April knew immedi- 
ately that this must be the woman 
whom Mark Slate had told her so 
intrigued male viewers. 


She was of indeterminate age. 
She might have been twenty-five or | 
forty. She was one of those ageless 
women who retain their beauty un- 
til they are actually old, April de- 
cided with a touch of envy. Her. 
slim but voluptuous figure was en- 
cased in a low-cut black sheath 
which fitted her beautifully. 

She was sexy, April Dancer had 
to admit. 

The commercial started with a 
full shot of the woman standing be- 
fore a white drop which outlined 
her black-clad figure in detail. An 
intimate smile formed on her face 
as she began to sing. Then the cam- 
era slowly panned in on her as she 
sang until only her hypnotic eyes 
filled the screen as she reached the 
last note. The jingle she sang was 
as far from poetry as those which 
are inflicted on American viewing 
audiences, but it was so insistently 
demanding of attention that it was — 
impossible not to listen. 

The words of the jingle went: 


Munch, munch, munch, 

Crunch, crunch, crunch; 

Eat’em singly or by the bunch. 

Dip em, then lip ’em and gobble 
’em down; 

Lito’s Fritos are the best in town. 


The tune accompanying the jin- 
gle was like a clarion call from 
heaven, impossible to ignore, im- 
possible to blank from the mind. 
As it ended, the camera pulled 
back until the woman was shown 
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at full length again, she. smiled 
seductively and repeated it. Alto- 
gether she sang it three times, her 
face growing in the camera until 
only her hypnotic eyes showed 
each time. 

April recognized the tune as the 
one Miguel had been humming in 
the car, and which he had later 
been humming as he leaned against 
the ladder in the banana grove and 
stared into space. A monstrous sus- 
picion began to grow in her mind. 

Tearing her gaze from the 
screen, she glanced around the 
room. Every male eye in the place 
was fixed on the screen in fascina- 
tion. None of the women were 
looking at it, however. They were 
all frowning at their escorts with 
a mixture of puzzlement and jeal- 
ousy. 

When the commercial ended, 
many of the men’s eyes drifted 
away from the screen and simply 
stared into space. April got the im- 
pression that even those still look- 
ing at the screen were unaware 
that the show had resumed. They 
all seemed lost in their own 
thoughts. 

She turned her head toward 
Mark Slate and found him still gaz- 
ing at the screen. 

“Mark,” she said. 

His fingers drummed rhythmi- 
cally on the table top. “Munch, 
munch, munch,” he crooned in a 
low voice. “Eat ’em singly or by the 
bunch.” 

To her horror April realized that 


Slate had succumbed to the strange 
epidemic after all. She hadn’t 
guessed it sooner simply because 
up until this moment she had man- 
aged to engross his full attention 
every instant she had been with 
him. 

“Mark!” April said sharply. 

Starting, he glanced at her. 

“Let’s get out of here,” she said. 
“I want to talk to you.” 

“Sure,” he said agreeably, rising 
from his chair and tossing a couple 
of bills on the table. “There’s no- 
where else to go, though, unless 
you'll settle for a romantic walk in 
the moonlight.” 

“That’s what I had in mind,” she 


said, rising and picking up her 
purse. 

No one paid any attention to | 
their departure. 


Outside the air was balmy and 
there was a bright, tropical full 
moon. They strolled a few yards’ 
down the street and stopped in the 
shadows of an adobe hut. April 
gazed up at the moon. 

“Beautiful, isn’t it?” she said. 

Slate made no answer. When she 
glanced at him, he wasn’t looking 
at the moon, but was staring blank- 
ly into space. 

She had brought him outside 
only partly because she wanted to 
talk to him. She had also wanted to 
make a little test. 

“Mark,” she said softly. - 

There was no answer. He mere- 
ly continued to stare off into space 
as though he were alone. i 
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In a conversational tone April 
said, “Mr. Waverly has taken up 
sky-diving. Every Sunday after- 
noon he parachutes into the Hud- 
son River wearing a pink bathing 

` suit.” 

Slate said nothing, 

“Randy Kovac is engaged to a 
forty-year-old ` stripper,” April 
said. “Napoleon Solo: is to be best 
man and will wear a sequinned 
dress suit he borrowed from Lib- 
erace.” 

No reaction. 

“Ilya Kuryakin resigned from 
U.N.C.L.E. and entered a mon- 
astery in Tibet as a monk,” April 
said, 

In a low voice Slate began to 
hum a lilting tune, 

“Mark!” April nearly yelled. 

With a start Slate turned to face 
her. “I was listening,” he said de- 
-fensively. “You said—” His eyes 
grew round. “Mr. Waverly is tak- 
ing up what?” 

“Never mind,” she said. “I was 
just testing to see how far away 
from reality you were.” 

“What do you mean?” he said 
with a frown, 

“Aren’t you even aware that 
you’re suffering from the same 
mental malady as the natives?” 

His expression became puzzled. 
“Me?” 

“You,” she assured him. “It 
took me a time to realize it, be- 
cause you didn’t happen to go into 
a trance until a few minutes ago. 
Apparently that’s because victims 


drift off into daydreams only when 
their minds become momentarily 
idle, and yours hasn’t had a chance 
to drift since I arrived. You’ve 
been constantly distracted from 
dwelling on your inner thoughts 
ever since I arrived.” 

“Distracted from my 
thoughts?” 

“Uh-huh. When I first walked 
into Lupe’s, I dropped my suitcase 
and the noise made you look at 
me, You were busy introducing me 
to your friends and showing me 
my room for the next few min- 
utes. Then, when you went back to 
the barroom to. wait while I 
changed, Lupe’s outburst at Mi- 
guel kept you from retreating into 
your own mind again. After that 
you had to concentrate on your 
driving when we drove to the ba- 
nana grove, and our conversation 
about my Geneva trip further dis- 
tracted you. 

“We continued to have steady 
conversation all the time we were 
there, except while you were be- 
heading that snake, and that inci- 
dent wasn’t the sort you’re likely 
to drift off into a daydream in the 
middle of. We kept up a steady 
conversation all the way back from 
the village, all through dinner and 
right up to that TY commercial. 
Don’t you see?” 

“I see that you’re admitting you 


inner 


talk a lot,” Slate said. “Otherwise 


you’re escaping me.” 
`- April said patiently, “That 
woman on TV is exercising mass 
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hypnotism. By repetition she’s im- 
planted that silly jingle in every- 
body’s mind until they can’t get it 
out. It keeps running through their 
minds all day long whenever there 
is nothing else to distract their at- 
tention. As long as you're actively 
conversing with someone, or doing 
something which requires close 
concentration, like driving a car, 
you don’t think of it. But the mo- 
ment you relax, the tune starts run- 
ning through your mind again and 
you drift off into a daydream.” 

Mark Slate gave his jaw a 
thoughtful rub. “It’s pretty 
catchy,” he admitted. “Now that 
you mention it, I do find myself 
humming it frequently. But I 
wasn’t aware—” 

His voice drifted off and he 
stared past her shoulder with a 
preoccupied expression on his 
face. She gave him a light slap and 
he blinked. 

“You're right,” he said with 
awe. “Because we were talking 
about the tune, I drifted off and 
started mentally humming it again 
right in the middle of our conver- 
sation. You’ve guessed the answer 
to the puzzle. Everybody in this 
country is going around mentally 
humming that blasted commercial. 
Working at a routine job like ba- 
nana picking, it’s easy to let your 
thoughts wander, and the next 
thing you know, you’re standing 
there, staring into space and hum- 
ming. No wonder production has 
gone down the drain.” 


“Tt doesn’t seem to affect 
women,” April said. “Only men.” 
“Women don’t watch her. Prob- 


ably they’re a little jealous of her. - 


Why couldn’t I have guessed the 
answer two weeks ago, the first 
time I saw that gal on TV?” ~ 
“Because you’re a man,” April 
told him. “Men are never as sus- 
picious of beautiful women as 
other women are. The insidious 
thing about this technique is that 
no one realizes he’s been brain- 
washed. Even as intelligent as you 
are, you never realized anything 
was wrong with you, did you?” 
Slate groaned. “Do you suppose 
I’m condemned to think about 


that silly jingle every time I let my 


attention wander for the rest of my 
life?” ' 


“We'll have an U.N.C.L.E. psy- 
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chiatrist do some counter-brain- 
washing,” April said. “Since we 
have the answer to the puzzle, 
there’s no point in sticking around 
here any longer. Let’s drive to 
Vina Rosa tonight and catch a 
plane for New York.” 

“Right,” Slate said decisively. 
“Let’s go pack right now.’ 

The customers in the barroom 
were all still engrossed in the tele- 
vision show when they reentered. 
No one paid any attention to them. 
Slate stopped at the bar to settle 
their accounts with Lupe and tell 
the proprietress they were check- 
ing out. April went on to her room 
and began packing. 

` Fifteen minutes later, when 
April had finished packing and 
had carried her suitcase into Slate’s 
room, she found him sitting on the 
bed, staring into space. His open 
suitcase lay on the bed, half 
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packed, and he held a pair of socks 
in his hand. 

With a sigh she shook his shoul- 
der. 

He looked up, surprised, then 
smiled sheepishly. 

“It got to me again,” he said. 
“Better help me pack, then keep 
talking to me all the way to New 
York.” 


MARK SLATE was the only one 
seated in the conference room at 
New York’s U.N.C.L.E. head- 
quarters. Standing in a circle 
around him were Alexander Way- 
erly, young Randy Kovac, April 
and a plump, placid looking man 
of middle-age who wore gold- 
rimmed glasses. 


“You suggest hypnosis then, 
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Dr. Brow?” Mr. Waverly said. 
“If the patient is willing,’ the 
psychiatrist said. “And if he can 
be hypnotized. Not everyone can.” 
Randy Kovac said dubiously, 
“Mr. Slate is pretty strong- 
minded,” 

“Strong-minded people make 
the best subjects,” Dr. Brow in- 
formed him. “It requires concen- 
tration to accept hypnosis. How do 
you feel about it, Mr. Slate?” 

Mark Slate was gazing preoc- 
cupiedly at April’s left foot. He 
didn’t answer. 
< “Mark!” April said. 

Slate blinked, then glanced at 
the doctor. “Oh, yes, sir. I heard 
you. Sure, I’m willing, if you think 
it will work.” 

The doctor moved before him, 
took a dime from his pocket and 
held it before the seated man’s 
eyes. “Just concentrate on this 
dime, Mr. Slate. Try to blank your 
mind of everything but the dime. 
Can you do that?” 

“Yes, sir, Slate said. ‘Tm 
thinking only of the dime.” 

The doctor held the coin so that 
light from an overhead lamp re- 
flected in Slate’s eyes, then slowly 
began to twist it back and forth. 
` In a soothing voice he said, 
“Keep watching, Mr. Slate. Concen- 
trate as hard as you can. Now keep 
your eyes on the dime, but stop 
thinking about it. Instead concen- 
trate on what I am saying.” 

“All right,” Slate agreed. 

“You will hear and pay atten- 


tion only to my voice, Mr. Slate. g 


Keep concentrating on it and lis- 
ten very carefully. You are becom- 
ing sleepy. Very, very sleepy. How 
do you feel?” 

“Sleepy,” Slate said daisy, 


The doctor dropped the dime in © 


his pocket and passed a hand be- 


fore the seated man’s eyes, The 


eyes stared straight ahead, un- 
blinking. 

“Remarkable,” the psychiatrist 
said. “One of the quickest hypnotic 


trances I have ever induced. This . 


man has extreme powers of con- 
centration, Can you hear me, Mr, 
Slate?” 

“Ves,” 

“Place your right hand on top 
of your head.” 

Slate placed his right hand on 
top of his head. Catching a move- 
ment from the corner of her eye, 
April glanced at Randy Kovac. 
The teen-ager was staring blankly 
straight ahead and had his hand 
on top of his head also. 

“You may drop your arm to 
your side,” Dr. Brow said. 


Both Slate and Randy dropped | 


their arms. 

“Now, Mr. Slate, there is a cer- 
tain singing commercial with 
which you are familiar concerning 
a product called Lito’s Fritos. Do 
you know what I am talking 
about?” 

“Yes,” Slate said tonelessly. 

“Sing it, please.” 


In an excellent baritone Slate 
sang, “Munch, munch, munch— 
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crunch, crunch, crunch; eat ’em 
singly or by the bunch—Dip ’em, 
then lip °em and gobble ’em down; 
Lito’s Fritos are the best in town.” 

“Good heavens!” Mr. Waverly 
said under his breath. “Imagine 


` having that running through your 


mind twenty-four hours a day. It’s 
the ultimate secret weapon!” 

Dr. Brow frowned at him and 
Waverly looked apologetic. 

“That is the last time you will 
ever sing that jingle,” the psychia- 
trist said. “When you awaken, you 
will remember neither the words 
_ nor the tune. Do you understand?” 

“Yes. I will remember neither 
the words nor the tune.” 

Dr. Brow snapped his fingers in 
front of Slate’s face. Slate blinked 
and glanced around curiously. 

The psychiatrist said, “Will you 
sing the Lito’s Fritos commercial 
for us, Mr. Slate?” 

Slate looked at him puzzledly. 
“What commercial?” 

Dr. Brow threw Waverly a sat- 
isfied smile. “April cleared her 
throat and jerked a thumb at 
Randy Kovac. Everyone looked 
that way. The boy still stood star- 
ing blankly straight ahead. 

“Apparently Mr. Kovac is an- 
other excellent subject,” Mr. Wav- 
erly said. “Bring him out of that, 
please, doctor.” 

The psychiatrist snapped his 
fingers in front of Randy’s face. 
The boy blinked, then glanced at 
Mark Slate. 

“Is he under?” he inquired. 


“Under and up again,” Waverly 
informed him. “You decided to ac- 
company him on the trip.” 

“No fooling?” Randy said in 
awe. “You mean I was hypnotized 
too?” 

“Yeah,” Slate said. “You must 
be as strong-minded as I am.” 

April said dryly, “Your strength 
of mind is exceeded only by your 
becoming modesty, Mark.” 

Alexander Waverly broke off 
the small talk by saying, “Thank 
you, doctor. Mr. Slate and Miss 
Dancer, I will see you both in my 
office now.” 


FOUR 
VALLEY OF THE DAMNED 


A FEW MINUTES later April and 
Slate sat before Mr. Wav- 
erly’s enormous oval desk. Randy 
Kovac, who had trailed along, 
hovered discreetly near the door, 
hoping he wouldn’t be sent from 
the room. Waverly glanced at him 
and decided to let him stay. 

Leaning back in his chair, Wav- 
erly formed his fingertips into a 
pointed arch. 

“Research has come up with 
some interesting information on 
TV station CIX in Vina Rosa,” he 
said. “The station is owned by 
Lombodia Airwaves, Inc., which 
is also a producer of commercial 
films and tapes. Lombodia Air- 
waves in turn is owned by 
a dummy company which we are 
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reasonably certain is controlled by 
THRUSH.” 

“THRUSH again,” Slate said 
sourly. “We might have known.” 

“The president of Lombodia 
Airwaves is an ex-Hollywood di- 
rector named Sancho Moreno,” 
Waverly continued. “He was 
blackballed in Hollywood some 
years back because of subversive 
activities in connection with an or- 
ganization we have since discov- 
ered was a THRUSH front. There 
is excellent evidence that he is a 
top THRUSH agent.” 

April said, “Did Research come 
up with anything on the woman 
hypnotist who sings the Fritos 
commercial?” 

“Considerable. She is, as you 
guessed, a professional hypnotist. 
Some years back she had a night- 
club act in which she hypnotized 
the entire audience and then made 
members flap their arms and quack 
like ducks and do other such non- 
sense, Her name is Consuelo Cor- 
tom 

After absorbing this, April 
asked, “What do you suppose their 
purpose is in drumming this jingle 
into the brains of the poor Lom- 
bodians? What will it get them to 
send Lombodia into an economic 
slump?” 

“We can only conjecture at this 
point,” Waverly said. “But I sus- 
pect they are merely experiment- 
ing with the effect of the jingle at 
present. Probably the eventual 
plan is to flood the airwaves of the 


more developed nations with it. 
Can you imagine what the eco- 
nomic effect would be on the 
United States if its productive ca- 
pacity suddenly dropped twenty- 
five percent because its production 
workers were all daydreaming | 
about Lito’s Fritos?” 

Randy Kovac ventured farther 
into the room. “Depression,” he 
said. “A spiral effect would set in, 
just like during the great depres- 
sion of the thirties. We studied. 
that in Economics II. When pro- 
duction falls off, there has to be 
layoffs. Layoffs mean less pur- 
chasing power, which means fewer 
sales. This results in more layoffs 
and the thing keeps spiraling 
downward until you have mass un- 
employment and thousands. of 
businesses going bankrupt because 
they have lost their customers,” _ 

“I didn’t realize you were such 
a student of economics, Mr. Ko- 
vac,” Waverly said dryly. “But you 
have capsuled the danger admira- 
bly. This program must be stopped 
at all costs.” 

“What are your plans, sir?” 
Slate asked. 

“You and Miss Dancer will re- 
turn to Lombodia at once and sab- 
otage this insidious 
method I leave to you. But it must 
be sabotaged. Understand?” 

Both Slate and April said, “Yes, 
sir.” 

“One more thing, Mr. Slate,” 
Waverly said. 
FESSA 


plan. The — 
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“Do not under any circum- 
stances listen to or watch any more 
television commercials.” . 


VINA ROSA was a rather languid 
community of about fifty thousand, 
considerably larger geographically 
than you would expect of a town 
that size because it had grown out- 
ward instead of upward like most 
American cities. The homes, for 
the most part, were old-fashioned 
and were constructed of either 
frame or adobe brick. A few mod- 
* ern ranch-style houses of stucco 
had been built by newcomers, 
mainly by the executives of Amer- 
ican owned rubber and fruit com- 
panies. There were few apartment 
houses, and none of them were 
more than six-unit buildings or 
more than two stories tall. As the 
population grew, the city planners 
didn’t think in terms of high-rise 
buildings. They simply cleared 
more of the jungle and built more 
one-story houses. 

The only large industries were 
rubber and fruit processing plants. 

April’s and Slate’s plane landed 
at eleven in the morning. They 
taxied to the Hotel La Paz, the 
city’s tallest building—it towered 
four stories above the street—and 
managed to get adjoining rooms on 
the second floor. 

When they were settled, they 
went downstairs to lunch in the 
hotel dining room. 

When they had given their or- 
ders, Slate said to the waiter, “Do 


you happen to know if Station 
CIX allows visitors?” 

“The television studio? Yes, se- 
nor. They have a conducted tour 
each Tuesday from three to four.” 

“Today?” Slate said. 

“Yes, senor.” The’ waiter 
glanced at a wall clock. “The tour 
will start in about three hours.” 

Slate glanced at April. “Feel like 
a tour, senorita?” 

April Dancer smiled at him. 
“We're tourists, aren’t we? Why 
DOLA 5" 

Lombodia Airwaves, Inc. was 
an example of the spendthrift use 
of land in Vina Rosa resulting 
from the unlimited amount of land 
available around it, providing you 
had the energy and resources to. 
clear away jungle growth. There 
was the equivalent of a square city 
block surrounded by a ten-foot- 
high wire mesh fence. A quarter of 
that space would have served, be- 
cause the enclosure contained only . 
a half dozen one-story frame 
buildings, all square and flat- 
topped, with graveled walks run- 
ning between them. 

The free-wheeling use of land 
was all the more striking because 
the studio was located in a busy 
commercial section of town with 
a main street fronting it. 

April and Slate were both 
dressed as tourists. Slate wore one 
of his Carnaby Street suits with a 
checkered vest and a red tie. He 
had on a narrow-brimmed fedora 
with a small red feather in its band 
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and carried a camera slung from 
his shoulder. l 
April was dressed as a tourist 
trying to look like a native. She 
wore thong sandals on stockingless 
feet, a red dirndl and a white 
peasant blouse which exposed her 
slim shoulders. Her hair was done 
in a style no Lombodian woman 


ever wore, though. She had it tied . 


into a pony tail by a red ribbon. 
For a purse she carried a straw 
handbag. 

Their taxi let them out in front 
of the main gate to the studio. 


There was a guard on the gate and 


three other couples were waiting 
to take, the conducted tour. By 
their dress and speech two of the 
couples seemed to be Lombodians. 
The third pair were well-dressed, 
middle-aged Americans. 

April and Slate were requested 
by the guard to sign a guest book. 
April signed first. There were sev- 
eral columns, all of which had to 
be filled in, the guard informed 
them. The book asked for name, 
local address, occupation and, for 
foreigners, home address and the 
reason for being in Lombodia. 

It seemed rather detailed infor- 
mation to give just to go on a stu- 
dio tour, but April dutifully filled 
it in. Under “occupation” she had 
the impulse to write “spy” but de- 
cided to put down “secretary” in- 
_ Stead. Under “reason for being in 
Lombodia” she wrote, “Vacation.” 

The American couple, she 
noted, were a Mr. and Mrs. 


George Bishop; originally of Mi- 
ami, now residents of Vina Rosa, 
George Bishop had entered that he 
was vice president of a local fruit 
packing firm; his wife had listed 
herself as a housewife. 

She watched over Mark Slate’s 
shoulder as he registered. He listed 
himself as a salesman. 

By the time Slate had finished 
registering, their studio guide had 
appeared. He was a lean, wire- 
haired man of about thirty who 
wore a welcoming smile which 
failed to reach his eyes. The latter 
were as cold and expressionless as 
clams on the half-shell. 

“My name is Pedro Martinez,” 
he announced in a rather flat voice. 
“I will be your guide on this tour. 
Please stick together and do not 
stray off by yourselves. This way, 
please.” 

He turned and led the way to- 
ward the first building. The tour 
members fell in behind him in 
double file, April and Slate bring- 
ing up the rear of the column. 

“I would hate to meet our guide 
in a dark alley,” Slate whispered 
to April. “Pedro is a hood if I ever 
saw one. Notice that bulge under 
his arm?” 


“Uh-huh,” April said. “He's 
carrying a gun. Odd for a studio 
guide.” 


“Not with THRUSH in the of- 
fing,” Slate said. “And I smeli 
THRUSH strong and clear around 
here.” 

The first building was the ad- . 
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ministration building. There was a 
central hall with offices off each 
side of it. Pedro Martinez an- 
nounced the purpose of each office 
as they came to it and opened each 
docr to let the group peer in. 

April overheard Mrs. Bishop 
whisper to her husband, “This isn’t 
what I wanted to see. It’s just of- 


fices. I want to see where they | 


make films and where they broad- 
cast.” 

April sympathized with her. So 
far the tour wasn’t very inspiring. 

Her interest quickened when 
they paused before the door of a 
large office halfway along the hall 
and Pedro announced that this was 
the office of company president 
Sancho Moreno. 

The door had a transparent up- 
per pane. Their guide didn’t open 
this door, but through the glass 
they could see a thick-shouldered, 
heavy featured man with beetling 
black brows seated behind a desk. 

When they reached the end of 
the hall and started out the door 
opposite the one by which they 
had come in, April glanced back. 
The beetle-browed Moreno came 
from his office at that moment, 
glanced their way, then turned in 
the other direction to exit from the 
building by the door through 
which the tour group had entered. 

The next building they visited 
was the broadcasting studio. There 
was one large studio room and two 
small ones. Only one of the small 
Ones was in use at the moment, for 


a newscast. Through a glass view- 
ing panel they watched the news- 
caster read his lines from a tele- 
prompter and simultaneously they 
saw his image and heard his voice 
coming from a monitor in the hall. 

The guide showed them through 
the large studio room, which was 
vacant, took them into the control 
room and explained what the 
sound and video engineers did 
there. 

As they exited from the build- 
ing, April saw Sancho Moreno just 
entering the next nearest one. 

Their guide announced, “We 
will now visit the area where films 
and tapes are shot. I must caution 
you to be quiet if any shooting is 
going on.” 

He led the way toward the 
building into which the company 
president had disappeared, but 
walked right past its entrance to- 
ward the next building. 

Fruit company executive 
George Bishop said, “Hey, what’s 
in there?” 


“Research,” the guide said 
briefly. “Off-limits.” 
April and Slate exchanged 


glances. As the guide led the way 
into the next building, they waited 
until the third couple had disap- 
peared inside and the door had 
closed behind them, then turned 
and walked quickly back to the 
building they had just passed. 

Mark Slate eased the door open 
and glanced into an empty hall- 
way. He slipped inside and mo- 
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tioned for April to follow. There 
were several doors off either side 
of the hall, some open, some 
closed. 

Slate eased his head around the 
edge of the nearest open door and 
- found it to be a vacant office, 
Crossing the hall to a closed door, 
he pressed his ear to it, then made 
a gesture to April indicating that 
someone was inside. 

Dropping to his knees, he 
peered through the keyhole for 
several seconds. When he rose, he 
whispered, “Sancho Moreno talk- 
ing to some guy.” 

April bent to peer through the 
keyhole and found a desk in her 
field of vision. A thin, cadaverous 
man with a skull-like face and 
thick-lensed glasses which enor- 
mously magnified his eyes sat be- 
hind a desk facing her. This side 
of the desk, profile to her, sat the 
beetle-browed Sancho Moreno. 

She could hear the rumbling of 
Moreno’s voice, but the door was 
too thick for her to make out what 
he was saying. His tone and ex- 
pression indicated dissatisfaction 
with something or somebody, 
though. 

Slapping his hand on the desk, 
Moreno heaved to his feet, 
snapped something at the skull- 
faced man and started for the door. 

April came erect, made a fran- 
tic gesture to Slate and ran toward 
the next closed door on tiptoe. 
There was no time to check to see 
if the room was. occupied. There 


was time only to push the door 
open and dart inside. 

Mark Slate crowded in behind 
her and swung the door nearly 
closed, leaving only a crack. 
Glancing around, April saw that 
they had made a lucky choice of a 
hiding place. They were in a small 
storeroom whose shelves were 
loaded with cleaning supplies. 
Light came from a single narrow 


-window near the ceiling. 


In a low voice Slate said, “He 
walked by and went into the room 
next door.” 

He was easing the door open - 
again when April tapped his 
shoulder. When he looked around, 
she silently gestured with her 
thumb at a grill ventilator set high 
in the wall between the storeroom 
and the room next door. ‘ 

Slate gently clicked the door 
shut and glanced around the store- 
room. A large cardboard case la- 
beled Paper Towels caught his 
eye. Standing it on end, he started 
to drag it beneath the ventilator 
grill, then winced and halted at the 
rasping noise it made on the floor.. 
Throwing an apprehensive look at 
the ventilator grill, he listened. 

April listened too. They could 
hear a low sound of conversation 
coming through the grill from the 
room next door, but apparently 
the rasping sound hadn’t been - 
heard over there. 

Slate gestured April to get on 
the other side of the case. Together _ 
they lifted it clear of the floor and — 
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eased it down again beneath the 
ventilator. 

The upper end of the case was 
about three feet by two. Slate 
lightly vaulted up on it, then held 
his hand to April to pull her up too, 
They stood side-by-side, his arm 
steadying her around the waist, 
and peered through the ventilator 
grill. 

The room next door was large 
and there was a long table facing 
the windows. Three men, their 
profiles to April and Slate, sat at 
the table with note pads before 
them and pencils in their hands. 
They had identically low fore- 
heads and wore identically vacant 
expressions, yet all seemed to be 
concentrating painfully. Occasion- 
ally one or the other would jot 
down a word or two. 

Behind them stood Sancho Mo- 
reno and a gross, hairy man carry- 
ing a riding whip. Moreno was ex- 
amining a couple of sheets of pa- 
per bearing what looked like pen- 
ciled scrawls. 

“Ts this all they’ve turned out in 
a week?” he rumbled in disgust. 
“This stuff isn’t even comprehen- 
sible. It sounds like the droolings 
of an idiot.” 

“Well, they are mentally re- 
tarded,” the man with the whip 
said. “It’s what you wanted. Why 
don’t you hire some real writers 
and musicians?” 

“Professionals couldn’t turn out 
the sort of stuff we want,” Moreno 
said impatiently. “It takes a re- 


tarded mind. This is a slow proc- 
ess, but they always come through 
eventually. Maybe you haven't 
been keeping them at it hard 
enough.” 

The hairy man flicked his whip 
through the air. “I lay it on every 
time that concentrated look disap- 
pears from their faces. Which is 
often. They can’t follow a train of 
thought very long at a stretch.” 

Sancho Moreno crumpled up 
the papers he had been examining 
and tossed them into a waste bas- 
ket next to the long table. He was 
turning toward the door when it 
opened. The thin, cadaverous man 
Moreno had been talking to in the 
other office led in a hulking, blank- 
eyed man wearing a vacuous grin. 

The hairy man with the whip 
glowered at the new arrival. 

“Another graduate from the 
home for the mentally retarded?” 
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he said in disgust. “My God, I’m 
beginning to feel like a zoo keeper. 
He looks even more stupid than 
the others.” 

“He is,” the skull-faced man 
said with an air of pride. “The proc- 
essing section grades him as a sub- 
level moron,” 

“Does he know what he’s sup- 
posed to do?” Moreno asked. 

“Oh, yes. He’s completed orien- 
tation, including his full two weeks 
of listening to singing commercials. 
Carlos, what is your job?” 

The hulking man turned his 
- vacuous grin at the man with thick 
glasses. “Duh—write some singing 
commercials.” 

“Put him to work,” Moreno or- 
dered the man with the whip. 
“Barth, see if Consuelo is in her 
office and send her in.” 

“Yes, sir,” the skull-faced man 
said. 


As the cadaverous Barth went 
out, the hairy man led Carlos over 
to the long table, made him sit, 
placed a note pad before him and 
handed him a pencil. 

“Start to work,” he ordered. 
“Every time you let your mind 
wander, you get this.” 

He brought his riding whip 
down across the man’s shoulders 
with a light but stinging flick. The 
hulking man pouted and looked up 
with tear-filled eyes. 

“Why you hit Carlos?” he asked 
reproachfully. “I work good, You 
Sepne: 


“You'd better,” the hairy man 
told him. 

He glanced at the other work- 
ers, gaye the table a threatening 
crack with the whip and turned > 
away. 

The door reopened and a slim 
but voluptuous woman entered, 
April recognized her as the woman 


_ of the televised singing commer- 


cial. 

In person Consuelo Cortez was 
just as seductive looking as she 
had been on the screen. She still 
wore black, but now it was a sim- 
ple street dress with a high neck 
instead of an evening gown. Her 
dark complexion was flawless. 

April Dancer still was unable to 
judge her age, but she decided it 
couldn’t be over thirty with a com- 
plexion like that. 

There was one difference in her 
in person. Without the intimate 
smile she had shown on camera, 
her face was strangely expression- 
less and her eyes were as flat as 
some predatory beast’s. 

She said in her husky voice, 
“You wanted to see me, Sancho?” 

“Yes,” Moreno. said. “I’ve re- 
ceived word from Central Head- 
quarters to speed this operation 
up. They’ve decided not to wait 
until we have six commercials in 
the can. They want us to shoot the 
two we have aside from the Lito’s 
Fritos jingle and ship them as soon ~ 
as possible.” 

The woman frowned. “That will 
only be three.” ma 
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“The schedule has been moved 
up. They can’t wait until we’ve 
taped all six. It may be weeks be- 
fore this idiot crew of writers man- 
ages to turn out three more accept- 
able ones. Orders are to tape the 
two others we have and ship them 
to Wescott and Coombs immedi- 
ately, so that they can begin to ap- 
pear on American networks.” 

The name Wescott and Coombs 
was familiar to April. It was a 
Madison Avenue advertising 
agency. She was thinking that it 
would interest Mr. Waverly to 
know that Wescott and Coombs 
was a THRUSH subsidiary, when 
the door behind them suddenly 
opened. 

Their tour guide, the cold-eyed 
Pedro Martinez, stood in the door- 
way. When April and Slate glanced 
around, his hand darted beneath 
his coat and came out again hold- 
ing a thirty-eight caliber auto- 


matic. Slate, with his arm about 


April’s waist, had no chance to 
reach for his UNCLE. gun. 

Slate and April both slowly 
raised their hands. 

“Aha!” the guide said. “Did you 
think you would not be missed 
from the tour? Come down from 
there.” 

Slate jumped to the floor and 
held up both hands to help April 
down. Then both re-elevated their 
hands, 

. Pedro raised his voice to shout, 
“Hey! Anybody around?” 

He backed into the hall and 


gestured with his gun for April and 
Slate to follow. As they stepped 
into the hall, Moreno and Con- 
suelo emerged from the room next 
door. The hairy man with the whip 
peered out, but Moreno gestured 
him to go back inside and super- 
vise his charges. The skull-faced 
man looked from his office down 
the hall, then came over to see 
what was going on. 

“What is this, Pedro?’ Moreno 
demanded. 

“These two took the visitor’s 
tour,” the guide said. “They disap- 
peared en route, so I turned the 
tour over to Juan and came look- 
ing for them. I caught them in the 
storeroom standing on a box, look- 
ing through the grill into the room 
you just came from.” 

Moreno looked at the captives 
with narrowed eyes. “Who are you 
people?” 

“Just vacationing tourists,” 
Slate said disarmingly. “My name 
is Mark Slate and this is Miss April 
Dancer. We didn’t realize this 
building was off-limits.” 

“Why were you spying on me?” 

“Who’s spying?” Slate inquired. 
“We don’t even know who you 


- are. We were just looking around.” 


“You had to stand on a box and 
peek through a ventilator grill to 
do it?” the skull-faced man asked. 

“Were the nosy type,” Slate 
told him. 

Moreno said, “Keep them cov- 
ered,” and stepped behind Slate. 

Removing the camera slung 
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from Slate’s shoulder, Moreno 
handed it to the skull-faced man. 
Then he ran his hands over Slate’s 
body in an expert frisk. His face 
tightened when he glanced at the 
gun he found in a belt holster. 

“Only one organization uses 
guns such as this,” he said in his 
rumbling voice. “They are 
U.N.C.L.E. agents!” 

Consuelo Cortez emitted a little 
gasp. The magnified eyes of the 
skull-faced man glared from be- 
hind their thick glasses. Only 
Pedro failed to change expression. 
His eyes were already as flat and 
cold as they could get. 

April said to Slate, “You could 
have left that at home. I didn’t 
bring anything to identify me.” 

“Quiet!” Moreno snapped at 
Heri!) 
He lifted the straw bag from 
April’s raised hand, opened it and 
examined the contents. Finding 
nothing in it which looked like a 
weapon, he tossed it to Consuelo. 

April had hoped that her com- 
ment about having nothing with 
her to identify her as an U.N.C.L.E. 
agent would cause Moreno to ex- 
amine her bag contents only cur- 
sorily. Actually it was loaded with 
weapons and tools, but they were 
all disguised as items normally 
found in any woman’s purse. 

In addition to her communica- 
tor fountain pen, there was a lip- 
stick armed with a hypodermic 
syringe which could inject either 
knockout drops or truth serum, a 


cigarette lighter which doubled as 
a cutting torch, a rattail comb 
made of surgical steel with a tail 
which served as a stiletto, a com- 
pact which converted its mirror to 
a transistorized TV screen when 
the proper button was pressed, a 
perfume atomizer which dispensed 
tear gas, a package of chewing 
gum which could be activated by 
saliva into a plastique explosive, 
and a package of mints which 
could convert a glass of water into - 
a smoke pot. There was also the 
transisterized bug-detector ear- 
plug, but it was. too small for Mo- 
reno to notice. He had been look- 
ing primarily for weapons. 

“Search her,” Moreno ordered 
Consuelo. 

The woman slipped the strap of 
the straw bag over one shoulder in 
order to leave her hands free and 
stepped behind April. Carefully 
she ran her hands over the girl 
agent’s body. 

There were still three devices on 
April’s person, but Consuelo failed 
to detect any of them. This wasn’t 
surprising, since their true purpose 
was also, disguised. April's dia- 
mond earrings were really glass 
cutters capable of cutting through 
safety glass. One of her hairpins — 
was of spring steel, one prong be- 
ing a thin cutting edge, the other a 
lockpick. From her charm bracelet 
hung a variety of bugging devices. 

“She is unarmed,” Consuelo 


said, stepping back. 
“You two may put your hands 
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down,” Moreno said. “Follow me.” 
He turned to Pedro and said 


sharply, “Keep them cov- 
ered. U.N.C.L.E. agents are 
tricky.” 


April and Slate lowered their 
arms. Moreno started up the hall 
with Consuelo at his side. Pedro 
gestured with his gun for the two 
captives to follow and fell in be- 
hind them. 

The man with the skull-like face 
trailed along at the end of the col- 
umn. 


FIVE 


THE TRAP 


a room beyond the one where 
mentally retarded writers 
slaved at turning out singing com- 
mercials. Inside Slate and April 
discovered it was a small, window- 
less TV viewing room. Several rows 
of straight chairs were lined up be- 
fore a television screen. 

April and Slate were forced to 
sit in the two center chairs of the 
front row, April to Slate’s right, and 
were bound tightly to the chairs. 
First their wrists were tied together 
in front of them, then their ankles 
were tied. Their ankles were 
lashed to the lower rungs of the 
chairs and ropes were run around 
their bodies and tightly knotted 
behind the chair backs, so that 
they couldn’t even move. 

Sancho Moreno tied Slate, while 


or MORENO led the way to 
the 


the skull-faced man tended to 
April. Moreno rechecked April’s 
knots, however, apparently trust- 
ing no one’s efficiency but his own. 
Satisfied that both were completely 
immobilized, he grinned down at 
them savagely. 

“Do you two have any idea of 
what is in store for you?” he in- 
quired with relish. 

Neither deigned to reply. 

“This is a soundproof room,” 
Moreno said. “I am going to give 
you a treat. I am going to let you 
watch television.” 

Slate and April merely looked 
at him expressionlessly and said 
nothing. 

“Lots and lots of television,” 
Moreno said. “For eight hours, 
maybe more. Maybe twelve, per- 
haps even twenty-four. But I sus- 
pect eight will be enough. By then 
you should both be quite mad.” 

Mark Slate hiked his eyebrows. 
“TV may be a vast wasteland, but 
I never heard of it driving anyone 
mad.” 

“You haven’t seen and heard 
this broadcast,” Moreno said with 
a guttural chuckle. “Happy view- 
ing, U.N.C.L.E. agents.” 

He shooed the others from the 
room, went over to the television 
set and adjusted a couple of dials. 
April noted that it contained a 
number of dials not normally 
found on television sets. 

When he had made the adjust- 
ments he wanted, Moreno 
switched on the set, walked out 
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and closed the door behind him. 
They heard a key turn in the lock. 

It took a few moments for the 
television set to warm up. When it 
did, Consuelo Cortez’s seductive 
figure appeared on the screen. 

“Munch, munch, munch— 
crunch; crunch, crunch,” the 
woman sang in her husky, hyp- 
notic voice, “Eat ’em singly or by 
the bunch.” 

The sound was turned to nearly 
earsplitting volume. April had to 
shout to make herself heard above 
it. 

“Don’t look at it!” she yelled, 
“Close your eyes!” 

She turned her head sidewise 
long enough to make sure Slate 
had heard her. When she saw his 
eyes squeezed tightly shut, she 
closed her own. 

The woman only sang it three 
times, April thought. They ought 
to be able to bear that, even at the 
deafening volume. She wondered 
what was in store for them after 
the commercial was over. 

She found out when the jingle 
ended for the third time. In the 
momentary silence which fol- 
‘lowed, April sighed with relief and 
opened her eyes. Consuelo’s 
black-clad figure was just forming 
on the screen again. 

“Munch, munch, munch,” the 
hypnotic voice rolled from the 
speaker. “Crunch, crunch, crunch. 
Eat ’em singly or by the bunch.” 

Mark Slate was staring at the 
screen in horror. 


“Good God!” he shouted above 
the singing commercial. “We’re go- 
ing to have to listen to that over 
and over for eight hours!” 

They would both be driven 
mad, April thought with despair. 
Stark, raving mad. 

Then she had an idea born of 
desperation. 

“Sing!” she yelled at Slate. “If 
we close our eyes and sing at the 
tops of our voices, maybe we can 
drown it out.” te 

He looked at her. “Sing what?” 
he yelled back. 

“On the Road to Mandalay!” 
she shouted. “That’s a good loud 
one.” 

Slate closed. his eyes and 
boomed out in his rich baritone: 
“On the road to Mandalay, where 
the flying fishes play—” 

Squeezing her own eyes shut, 
April joined in with her contralto: 
“And the sun comes up like thun- 
der out of China ’cross the bay!” 

It was working. The singing 
commercial made a_ discordant 
noise in the background, but April 
was able to make out neither the 
words nor the melody. When they 
reached the end of the ballad, they 
started over. 

The ` trouble was that they 
weren’t on tape, like the singing 
commercial. Halfway through the - 
third rendition, April began to re- 
alize her vocal chords were be- 
coming tired. She made it through ` 
three more renditions before it 
gave out completely. 
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Her voice came out in a squeak 
on the sixth: “Take me back to 
Mandalay—” 

She gave up, and a moment 
later Slate’s voice failed too. 

“Dip ’em, then lip ’em and gob- 
ble ’em down,” the speaker blared. 
“Lito’s Fritos are the best in 
town.” 

April opened her eyes to stare 
hopelessly at Slate, and found him 
gazing at her with equal despera- 
tion. 

“What now?” he shouted in a 
cracked voice. 

April thought furiously and sud- 
denly had another idea. She expe- 
rimented by pressing her feet to 
the floor and giving a little lurch 
to the right. She was gratified to 
feel the chair legs move slightly. 
She did it again and felt them 
move another inch. 

It took her a full fifteen minutes 
to maneuver the chair around un- 
til it was facing Slate’s from about 
two feet away. All the time the 
blaring singing commercial kept 
tearing at her brain. 

Mark Slate had been watching 
her without understanding. But 
when she began to rock her chair 
forward and backward, an expres- 
sion of enlightenment grew on his 
face. 

The chair rocked a little farther 
backward on its hind legs each 
time April pressed her feet to the 
floor and shoved downward. It 
swung a little farther forward on 
its front legs each time she released 


the pressure and flung her body 
forward. Finally she reached the 
point where, for a heart-stopping _ 
moment, she was afraid the chair 
was going to topple over back- 
ward. But after precariously bal- 
ancing on its hind legs, it tipped 
forward again and the front legs 
hit the floor. 

She strained forward, the chair 
tilted onto its front legs, balanced 
for what seemed an interminable 
period, then slowly tipped over 
forward, April fell to her knees 
with her head in Slate’s lap. 

“It’s just above the right ear!” 
she shouted over the din of Con- 
suelo’s jingle. 

One of Mark Slate’s bound hands 
felt for and located the spring steel 
hairpin. A moment later he had 
sliced through his wrist bonds and 
had cut the rope binding the upper 
part of his body to the chair back. 
He took April Dancer by the 
shoulders and gently righted her 
chair before cutting his leg bonds. 

Then he ran over and turned 
off the TV set. 
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“Whew!” he said, pressing the 
heels of his palms against his ears. 

“Unscramble your brains on 
your time,” April said. “Cut me 
loose.” 

Slate cut her loose. April stood 
up and rubbed the circulation back 
into her arms and legs. Then she 
looked into his face searchingly. 

“That commercial didn’t get to 
you, did it?” she asked. “You're 
not going to start going around in 
a daze again, are you?” 

“I didn’t watch her,” Slate said. 
“I don’t think her hypnotism 
works unless you watch her.” 

_ He handed her back her hair- 
pin. Before tucking it back into her 
hair, April went over and tried the 
door. As she had suspected, it was 
locked. 

Kneeling, she used the picklock 
side of the hairpin on the lock. It 
opened on the first try. Cautiously 
she cracked the door open about 
an inch. 

When she saw no one in the 
hall, she rose to her feet, stuck the 
hairpin back into her hair and 
pulled the door the rest of the way 
open. 

Immediately across the hall was 
the open door to a small office. No 
one was in it, but April spotted her 
‘straw bag lying on the desk. 

It must be Consuelo’s office, she 
thought. Quickly she crossed to re- 
cover the bag, then rejoined Slate 
in the hallway. 


“Now if I could only get back 


my U.N.C.L.E. gun,” Slate said. 


“Moreno handed it to the man 
with the thick glasses, Maybe it’s 
in his office.” 

Slate glanced that way, then in 
the other direction. The building 
exit at the opposite end of the hall 
from the way they had entered 
was only a few yards away, 
whereas they would have to trav- 
erse nearly the full length of the 
hall to the skull-faced man’s office. . 

“We’d better not press our 
luck,” Slate said. “Let’s get out of 
here.” 

They moved toward the exit 
from the building. Just before it 
was a closed door over which a 
lighted red sign said: RECORD- 
ING. DO NOT OPEN DOOR. 

Pausing, April whispered, “Do 
you believe in signs?” 

With a resigned shrug Mark 
Slate moved over to the door, 
turned the knob and cracked it 
open an inch. Putting an eye to 
the crack, he saw nothing but a 
blank sheet of black no more than 
three feet in front of him. After a 
moment he realized it was a screen 
before the door to block light from - 
the hallway in case anyone opened 
the door despite the warning sign. 

Motioning to April, he opened 
the door far enough to slip inside, 
A moment later April joined him 
and let the door ease closed behind 
her. 

The screen, which consisted of. 
a piece of plywood painted black, 
was about six feet wide and went 
clear to the ceiling. They could 
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hear a murmur of voices in the 
room beyond it. 

Slate peered around the right 
edge of the screen, April thrust her 
head around the left side. She im- 
mediately jerked it back when she 
saw Consuelo Cortez standing at 
the far side of the room directly 
facing her. 

Then she realized that with the 
bright floodlights shining in Con- 
suelo’s eyes, the woman couldn’t 
possibly see back to the dimness 
at this end of the room. Cautiously 
she peeked around the edge of the 
screen again, 

Consuelo was dressed in the 
same black, low-cut gown she had 
worn in the Lito’s Fritos commer- 
cial. 

She stood on a small, glar- 
ingly lighted stage before a white 
backdrop. 

Between the stage and April, 
with their backs to April and Slate, 
there was a full camera and record- 
ing crew. A camera man sat on the 
high seat of his camera, another 
man was manipulating a micro- 
phone boom to place it in the exact 
position he wanted it above Con- 
suelo’s head. Sound and lighting 
engineers were adjusting their 
equipment. Off to one side, with a 
microphone before him, a man sat 
next to a record player. 

The heavy-shouldered Sancho 
Moreno sat in a canvas-backed 
chair on whose back was lettered: 
Director. j 

“That went pretty easy,” Mo- 


reno said. “You feel up to doing thë 
other one, Consuelo?” Í 

The woman shrugged her shape- 
ly shoulders. “We might as well get 
it over with.” 

“Okay,” Moreno called. “We're 
going to shoot the last one, Put in 
your earplugs.” 

The cameraman stuffed plugs 


‘into his ears. “All set,” he called. 


“Now the rest of you don’t look 
at her,” Moreno cautioned, “Lights 
and sound ready?” 

The sound engineer and the 
lighting engineer indicated they 
were set. 

Moreno pointed to the man be- 
fore the record player. “Music!” 

The man flicked a switch. 

“Action, camera!” 

Consuelo Cortez’s expression- 
less face formed an intimate, se- 
ductive smile. As the record player 
began to emit a jarring but com- 
pelling tune, she began to sing. 

To April the jingle was even 
more revolting than the one about 
Lito’s Fritos, yet at the same time 
it was more hypnotic. 


Everybody's chewin’ one, chew- 
in’ one, chewin’ one; 

Everybody’s chewin’ an Upsa- 
Daisy. 

From tiny tots to grown ups 

They gulp ’em down like crazy. 


As with the previous commer- 
cial, Consuelo sang it three times, 
the volume of her voice rising and 
the insistence of her tone increasing — 
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each time. Halfway through the 
second verse April pulled in her 


head and covered her ears with her | 


palms. 

After a time she tested by taking 
her palms from her ears. There was 
blessed silence. Then she heard 
Sancho Moreno say, “Print it.” 

She turned toward Mark Slate. 
He still had his head poked around 
the corner, She lightly touched 
his shoulder, when he failed to re- 
spond, poked it harder. 

Pulling back his head with a start, 
he looked around at her. She ges- 

'tured toward the door. Nodding, 
he cracked it open and set his eye 
to the crack for a moment. Then he 
pushed it wider and stepped into 
the hall. April Dancer followed, 

The skull-faced man must have 
been heading for the recording stu- 
dio, walking cose to the wall. Slate 
hadn’t spotted him when he peered 
out, because the door opened out- 
warid and the hinges were on that 
side. 

The open door blocked April 
and Slate’s view of him until April 
had pushed it closed behind her. 

Slate and the skull-faced man 
simultaneously recovered from 
their surprise. As the man’s hand 
shot beneath his coat, Slate 
reached out, grabbed the lapel of 
his coat and jerked him off bal- 
ance, Mark Slate’s right foot con- 
nected with his knee, the man’s 
feet shot out from under him and 
he landed heavily on hands and 
knees. The edge of Slate’s palm 


slashed down on the back of his 
neck and he collapsed on his face. | 

Slate stooped, felt at the man’s 
waist and straightened with his 
U.N.C.L.E. gun in his hand and a 
pleased expression on his face, 

“Want to check his office for the 
camera?” April whispered. 

Slate whispered back, “As I 
mentioned before, let’s not press 
our luck.” 

Putting away the gun, he headed 
for the exit they had originally 
been making for when sidetracked 
by the recording studio sign. April 
hurried after him. 

When they let themselves out 
and eased the door shut behind 
them, only one person was in sight. 
Pedro Martinez, their tour guide, 
was just entering the building hous- 
ing the broadcasting studio, His 
back was to them and he didn’t 
glance around. 

“We'll probably have to fight our 
way past the gate guard,” Slate 
said. 

“Why bother?” April asked, 
pointing to the ten-foot-high steel 
mesh fence no more than twenty 
feet away. 

Slate examined her dubiously. 
“I could shinny over it, but do you 
think you could make it in a skirt 
without splitting something?” 

“We'll go through it,” she said. 
She took a piece of gum from her 
bag and popped it into her mouth. 

` Slate gave her a delighted smile. 
“That’s what I like about you, 
April. You're a girl of direct ac- 
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tion. You believe the shortest dis- 
tance between two points is a 
straight line.” 

“Why be subtle?” she asked. 
“Eventually they'll discover we’re 
gone anyway. Why should we care 
if we leave our escape route well 
marked?” 

She took a rubber band, from 
her purse and fitted it over two 
fingers. Taking the wad of gum 
from her mouth, she worked it into 
a tight ball, fitted it into the rub- 
ber band and drew it back be- 
tween her veed fingers. Carefully 
aiming, she let fly at a point on the 
ground only inches in front of the 
fence. 

_ There was a puff of smoke and 
a muffled explosion. When the 
smoke cleared, there was a gaping 
hole in the fence three feet high 
and three feet across. 

April ran to the hole and 
crawled through first. Slate was 
right behind her. They had darted 
across the street and had run to 
the busy intersection of the main 
street fronting the studio grounds 
before there was any reaction 
from the studio area. 

Standing on the corner amid 
twin streams of passing pedestri- 
ans, they looked back. One or two 
pedestrians had paused and were 
looking that way too, but for the 
most part people on the street paid 
no attention to the explosion. Like 
New Yorkers, they probably did- 
n’t want to be involved, April 
thought. 


About a dozen people inside the 
fence were staring at the hole in it. 
Among them April recognized 
Sancho Moreno, Consuelo Cortez 
and Pedro Martinez. 

Mark Slate flagged a_ passing 
taxi over to the curb. As he held 
the door open for her, April 
glanced back again. Sancho Mo- 
reno had spotted them and was 
glaring their way. 

April waved to him and stepped 
into the cab. 

En route back to the hotel April 
said, “What do you suppose an. 
Upsa-Daisy is?” 

“Candy bar, I imagine,” Slate 
said. “You chew ’em, and it can’t 
be tobacco or gum, because you 
also gulp ’em down.” 

April made a face. “I'll add ’em 
to my list of products I never in- 
tend to buy. Lito’s Fritos and 
Upsa-Daisies.” 

They rode in silence for some 


blocks. Presently April said, 
“Shouldn’t we report to Mr, Wav- 
erly, Mark?” 


When there was no answer, she 
glanced at him. He was gazing ab- 
stractedly at the back of the driv- 
er’s neck. 

“Mark!” she said. 

Slate blinked and turned his 
head. “Yes?” 

“You let her get to you again!” 
she accused. “Didn’t you have 
sense enough not to watch and lis- 
ten’ ” 

After a momentary expression 
of startlement, he turned on a ruc- 
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- ful smile. “That blasted jingle was 
going through my mind,” he ad- 
mitted. “But I don’t think it has me 
hooked. I only had one exposure, 
and it took a full week of watch- 
ing the other one several times a 
night to get to me.” 

“You were off in space just 
now.’ 

“The thing is still fresh in my 
mind, I'll clamp down a mental lid 
every time I start to think of it 
from now on. I’m sure I don’t need 
another brainwash.” 

After studying him, she nodded. 
“Pll take your word for it. But if 
you continue staring off into space 
periodically, we’re going to catch 
a plane for New York.” 

The cab pulled up in front of the 
Hotel La Paz. 

They got out and Slate paid the 
driver. 

On the way up in the elevator, 
Mark Slate suddenly gave his head 
a violent shake. April looked at 
him inquiringly. 

“It tried to slip into my mind 
again,” he said ruefully. “I 
clamped down the lid before the 
first line could fully form. See, I’m 
able to control it.” 

“I hope so,” she said without 
much assurance, 

Slate’s room was nearest to the 
elevator. They both entered it, 
April Dancer took the earplug 
from her bag and slipped it into 
her ear. After listening for a mo- 
ment, she removed it and dropped 
it back i into her purse. 


“You're a suspicious young 
lady,” Slate said. 

“Our names are in that registra- 
tion book,” she reminded him. 
“Also our local address. They 
could have sent someone over to 
bug our rooms.” 

“Except that they wouldn’t have 
bothered,” he pointed out with mas- 
culine logic. “They had us in cus- 
tody and never meant to release us 
alive, or at least not until we were 
raving mad. 

“Why would they bug a couple 
of rooms they never expected us 
to return to?” 

She made a face at him. Taking 
her pen-communicator from her 
bag, she called Section II at 
U.N.C.L.E. headquarters. 

When Mr. Waverly’s voice said, 
“Yes, Miss Dancer?” she reported 
at length about their visit to the 
studio grounds and what they had 
learned. there. 

When she finished, Waverly 
said, “You think all three jingles 
are already taped, eh?” 

“From what Moreno said, it 
sounded as though they had just 
finished taping the second one be- 
fore we sneaked into the recording 
studio. We didn’t actually see or 
hear it, though.” After a pause, 
she added, “Thank ponani for 
that little thing.” 

“I see your point,” Waverly 
said. “Is the one you heard as hor- 
rible as the Lito’s Fritos jingle?” 

“Worse.”, 


“Is that possible?” Waverly 
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asked with mild surprise. “You 
don’t believe they are planning to 
tape any more in the near future, 
though?” 

“Their writers haven’t been able 
to come up with any more jingles 
satisfactory to Sancho Moreno, sir. 
He indicated that it might be weeks 
before they do.” 

“Then here are your orders, 
Miss Dancer. Before they have a 
chance to ship the completed tapes 
to Wescott and Coombs, you and 
Mr. Slate must get hold of all cop- 
ies and destroy them.” 

“Yes, sir. But won’t they just 
remake them?” 

“Delaying tactics, Miss Dancer. 
Eventually we will have to come 
up with a plan to end the operation 
permanently. Meantime it is im- 
perative to prevent the tapes al- 
ready completed from appearing 
on American television.” 

“Yes, sir,” April said, a little 
dubiously. 

“You sound as though you do 
not approve, Miss Dancer.” 

“Well, it seems like a stopgap 


measure which is going to leave us 
with the same problem.” 

“It is a stopgap measure, Miss 
Dancer,” Waverly said patiently. 
“Nothing more is possible at this 
point. We can hardly bring the 
Lombodia police into it. There is 
nothing illegal about making sing- 
ing commercials, although perhaps 
there should be. We must have - 
time to plan effective counter 
measures.” 

“All right, sir,’ April said. 
“Mark and I will raid the studio 
tonight and attempt to destroy the 
tapes.” 

She broke the connection, re- 
placed the pen in her purse and 
looked at Mark Slate. 

“Were you paying attention?” 
she asked. 

‘“T’m not hooked on that jingle,” 
he said a trifle testily. “I haven’t 
even started to think of it since it 
tried to drift into my mind on the 
elevator.” 

“Bravo,” she said. “Ten whole 
minutes.” 

“Don’t be a nag,” he said. He 
glanced at his watch. “It’s cocktail 
time. It’ll be hours before it’s dark 
enough to hit the studio, so we may 
as well relax.” 

“Are you buying?” April asked 
cautiously. 

“Did you ever?” he countered, 

She said sweetly. “I accept your 
kind offer. I’ll be ready in ten min- 
utes.” 

She left the room and went next 
door to her own room. 
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SIX 
PLACE OF NO RETURN 


N THIS TIME of year it did not 
get 

nine. April Dancer and Slate had a 
taxi drop them a block from the 
studio grounds at nine-thirty. 

Slate was dressed the same way 
as he had been that afternoon, ex- 
cept for the camera, but April had 
changed from her native garb. To- 
night she wore a tight, plain black 
dress and spike heels. 

There was no moon, but the sky 
was clear and starlit. The street 
fronting the studio grounds was 
also brightly lit by street lamps. 
The grounds themselves were 
dark, however, and there were no 

‘lights in any of the buildings. 

As this was primarily a commer- 
cial section, the streets were de- 
serted at this time of night. April 
and Slate paused in front of the 
closed main gate and peered in. 
No one was in sight. 

The gate was padlocked. Tak- 
ing the spring steel hairpin from 
her hair, April reached for the 
lock. To her surprise she found 
that it hadn’t been snapped shut. 

“Its already open,” she said. 
She tucked the pin back into her 
hair. 

Slate frowned. He made no 
move to lift the padlock from its 
hasp and push open the gate. In- 
stead he carefully studied the dark 
buildings inside the enclosure. 


completely dark until: 


“Are you thinking what Pm 
thinking?” April asked. 

“Uh-huh. I suspect we had bet- 
ter look this gift horse in the 
mouth. If you were Moreno, 
wouldn’t you expect us to come 
back again?” i 

“Of course. I would make it 
easy to get in, and have a recep- 
tion committee waiting.” 

“Lets find a harder route in,” 
Slate suggested. 

“It might be 
agreed. 

They walked back the way they 
had come. When they reached the 
corner where the taxi had dropped 
them, they turned right for a block, 
then right again. They came out at 
the rear of the fenced area. 

The street running along the rear 
of the studio grounds was a sec- 
ondary one and was much less 
brightly lighted than the main 
street fronting the area. They 
found the rear gate tightly pad- 
locked. 

April’s spring steel hairpin eas- 
ily opened the lock. Slate paused 
in the act of pushing open the gate. 

“I just had a thought,” he said. 

“What?” 

“THRUSH people tend to be 
pretty devious. Moreno should have 
known we would smell fish when 
we found the main gate unlocked. 
Maybe he figured it would drive us 
around to this rear gate.” 

April peered through the wire 
mesh at the dark buildings. “I don’t 
see anyone lurking in ambush.” 


safer,” April- 
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; “That doesn’t necessarily mean 
they aren’t there. I’m going in 
alone.” 

_ She frowned at hin, “Why?” 

“So only one of us will be caught 
if a trap has been set. You'll be free 
to try to get me out of it.” 

` April could see the logic of that, 
but she hated to take a back seat. 
“All right. But why don’t I go in 
while you wait out here?” 

“Because I’m bigger than you 
are, and bigger people get their 
ways,” 

“Bully!” she said. 

He threw her a smile, slipped 
through the gate and eased it shut 
behind him. April watched him 
move soundlessly toward the build- 
ing where they had spied on Con- 
suelo making the singing commer- 
cial, He disappeared into its shad- 
ow. ; 

As Mark Slate crouched next to 
the building, he considered the 
best way to escape the trap he was 
almost sure,had been laid. So far 
there was no sign of one, but the 
unlocked front gate had been too 
glaringly obvious. Besides, he pos- 
sessed a sort of sixth sense about 
danger, and alarms were clanging 
furiously in his brain. 

If a trap had been laid, they 
would most likely expect him to 
force entry by one of the two doors 
into the building, he decided. 
Therefore it would be wise to 
choose a more difficult means of 
entry. 

The most prokabie storage place 


for the tapes he was supposed to 
destroy was the recording room 
where they had been made. At 
least that seemed to Slate the most 
logical place to begin his search. 
He might by-pass the trap, if there 
was one set, and at the same time 
gain direct access to the tapes by 
slipping through the window of the 
recording studio. 

That room was the corner one 
on the opposite side of the build- 
ing. Silently he moved past the 
door by which he and April had 
exited from the building that after- 
noon. He rounded the corner, and 
examined the window into the re- 
cording studio, 

A grill consisting of narrow steel 
vertical bars guarded the window. 
The bars weren’t set into the sill 
and the upper part of the window 
frame, however. There were two 
quarter-inch-thick bands of steel 
running horizontally from one side 
of the window frame to the other, 
one a couple of inches from the top 
of the window, the other a couple 
of inches above the sill. The bars 
were welded to these at each end. 

Slate was pleased on two counts. 
It hardly seemed likely that any- 
one inside would expect entry 
through a barred window, and by 
cutting the steel bands in only four 
places, it would be possible to lift 
the whole grill from the window. 

Taking a small bottle from his 
coat pocket, Mark Slate leaped up 
to grasp the top band with his free 
hand and pulled himself up until 


pi 


his feet rested on the sill. Carefully 
he pulled the bottle’s cork with his 
teeth. Hanging onto the upper steel 
band with one hand, he tipped the 
bottle and allowed a few drops of 
its contents to spill onto the top of 
the steel band between the farthest 
right bar and the window frame. 

There was a hissing sound, a 
momentary dull glow and a small 
cloud of vapor. Molten metal 
dripped downward and a narrow 
slit appeared in the band. 

Shifting position, he poured a 
few drops on top of the band near 
the left side of the frame, then im- 
mediately dropped to the ground. 

When the hissing had subsided 
for the second time, he treated the 
lower crosspiece in the same way 
on both sides, then quickly re- 
corked the bottle and dropped it 
back into his pocket. He was grasp- 
ing bars with both hands to prevent 
the grill from falling before the 
fluid ate all the way through the 
metal. Gently he lowered the grill 
to the ground. 

With the grill guarding the win- 
dow, apparently it had been con- 
sidered unnecessary to lock it. He 
found it unlatched. Pushing the 
lower part upward, he crawled 
through onto the small stage where 
Consuelo Cortez had stood while 
singing the Upsa-Daisy commercial. 
He found himself behind the whita 
backdrop before which the female 
hypnotist had stood. 

He was pleased that it was still 
in place. It would prevent the glow 
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of his flashlight from being seen 
through the window if anyone hap- 
pened to glance this way. 

Rounding the backdrop, he 
flicked on a pencil flashlight. The 
camera, lights, sound recorder and 
record player were all in the same 
position they had been during the 
recording session. The thin beam 
roved around the room. It touched 
a long table shoved against the 
right wall, moved on to play over 
the black plywood screen in front 
of the door, then to the left and set- 
tled on a tier of filing cabinets along 
that wall. 

Crossing to the cabinets, he 
flashed the light on the small white 
card centering the top drawer of 
the first file cabinet. It read: Corre- 
spondence. He moved the light 
downward over cards which read: 
Contracts, Personnel File and 
Scripts. 

He moved to the second cabinet. 
The top drawer contained films of 
old movies. The other three con- 
tained the tapes of old American 
series shows. 

He went on to the third cabinet 
and found what he was looking for 
in the top drawer. 

It was labeled: Singing Com- 
mercial Tapes. 

He was pulling open the drawer 
when the room lights suddenly 
went on behind him. 

Slate spun, reaching for his 
U.N.C.L.E. gun, then froze. The 
cold-eyed Pedro Martinez stood 
next to the plywood screen block- 
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ing the doorway, his thirty-eight 
automatic leveled. 

As Slate slowly elevated his 
hands, Martinez said with frigid 
amusement, “We expected you, 
Senor Slate. I have been standing 
behind this screen ever since it 
grew dark. Had you come in by ei- 
ther door or any of the other win- 
dows, you would have found some- 
one waiting also.” 

Slate shrugged. “Why did you 
wait so long to announce your- 
self?” 

- “Tt amused me to let you almost 
find what you were looking for. 
Forgive my little joke.” 

“Of course,” Slate said. “I like a 
good laugh myself.” 

“Turn around, please.” 

Slate turned his back, hands still 
elevated. He heard footsteps ap- 
proach behind him. 

Then the hard edge of a palm 
caught him behind the ear and he 
tumbled forward into darkness. 

When Slate awakened, he found 
himself spread-eagled on a long ta- 
ble, his wrists and ankles each 
bound separately, with the ropes 
running over the edges of the table 
to be fastened to the four legs. His 
head was throbbing dully. 

When he opened his eyes, the 
first thing he saw was his own bare 
chest, and he realized he was 
Stripped to the waist. The next 
thing he became conscious of was 
a television camera a few feet to 
his left. 

Glancing around, he saw that he 


was still in the recording studio. 
The table he was on was the long 
one he had noticed pushed against 
the right wall. It had been pulled 
out into the center of the room, 
presumably to make it easier to 
work around all four sides of it 
when he was being spread-eagled 
on top of it. 

He grew conscious of someone 
standing just behind him. Twisting 
his neck, he looked up into the 
predatory eyes of Consuelo Cortez. 
A couple of people were beyond 
her in a corner, conversing in low 
tones, but Slate could just barely 
get an impression of them from the 
edge of his vision and was unable 
to make out who they were. 

“He’s awake,” Consuelo said in 
her husky voice. 

The two people in the corner 
came over to stand either side of 
the table and look down at him. 
The one to his right was the skull- 
faced Barth. The other was Sancho 
Moreno. 

“Welcome back, Mr. Slate,” the 
wide-shouldered Moreno rumbled. 
“You have had a nice little nap.” 

“Evening, Sancho,” Slate said 
politely. “Excuse my rudeness for 
dropping off in the middle of the 


The big man’s heavy features 
formed into a humorless smile. 
“Your poise exceeds your intelli- 
gence, Mr. Slate. Were you so fool- 
ish as to think we wouldn’t expect. 
another visit?” 

“The thought occurred to me,” 
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Slate admitted. “I had to chance it 
anyway. Orders from above, you 
know.” 

Moreno snorted. “You are Eng- 
lish, aren’t you?” 

“That’s right, old boy.” 

“You stupid Britons. If you're 
ordered to march into cannon fire, 
you blindly go ahead, even though 
you know it’s suicide.” 

“Stiff upper lip and all that, you 
know,” Slate said lightly. 

There was the sound of a door 
opening and closing again, then 
Pedro Martinez appeared from be- 


hind the plywood screen in front. 


of the door, 

“No sign of her,” he said. “I 
scoured the whole area.” } 

He must be talking of April, 
Slate thought. Which meant that 
they hadn’t captured her. He felt a 
ray of hope. So long as April was 
still free, he knew she would bend 
every effort to get him out of this. 
_ He was glad he had insisted on 
going in alone. 

Sancho Moreno drew his thick 
brows together in a frown. Look- 
ing down at the bound man, he 
said, “Where is Miss Dancer, Slate?’ 

“What time is it?” Slate coun- 
tered. 

“About a quarter after ten. You 
were out for some time.” 3 

Slate pretended to do some men- 
tal calculations. “I would say she’s 
about over Macon, Georgia right 
now. She caught the six o'clock 
plane for Miami and changed there 
for a jet flight to New York.” 


_ “You lie poorly,” Moreno said. 
with a snort of disgust. “One of our > 
agents saw the two of you catch a 
taxi together in front of the Hotel 
La Paz at nine.” 

“That wasn’t April,” Slate said 
quickly. “Had your agent ever seen 
Miss Dancer before?” 

“No,” Moreno admitted. “But he 
had descriptions of both of you.” 

“You’d better train him to mem- 
orize descriptions better,” Slate 
said. “That chick was a redhead I 
picked up in the hotel bar. I 
dropped her at a tavern en route 
here and planned to meet her there 
when I finished my business.” 

Moreno examined him suspi- 
ciously. ‘What tavern?” 

Slate shook his head. “I’m not 
getting her involved in this. She’s 
just an innocent bystander.” 

“She won’t be harmed. Give us 
her name and the name of the táv- 
ern, and we’ll merely phone to ver- 
ify that she’s there.” 

“No sale,” Slate said definitely. 

Moreno glanced across the table 
at the skull-faced man. “What do 
you think, Barth?” 

The man’s thick-lensed glasses 
glinted. “He’s lying. It was the 
Dancer girl who got in the taxi 
with him.” 

Moreno gave a grim nod of 
agreement. Turning to Pedro Mar- 
tinez, he said, “Check the whole 
area again, and do a better job this 
time. She has to be out there some- 
where.” ui 

“Yes, sit,” Pedro said. 


< 
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Moreno said to the woman, “See 
what you can do, Consuelo,” 

The female hypnotist moved to 
the foot of the table. Her face as- 
sumed the same intimate, seduc- 
tive smile she employed on televi- 
sion. 

“Lets become acquainted, Mr. 
Slate,” she said in her husky voice. 
“My name is Consuelo Cortez.” 

“T know.” 

“You may call me Consuelo. 
May I call you Mark?” 

“Please do. I hate formality.” 

“Would you like to get to know 
me real well, Mark?” 

Her voice had lowered and had 
taken on a sing-song quality. Gaz- 
ing into her eyes, Slate discovered 
that suddenly they were no longer 
predatory, but had become soft 
and sympathetic. 

A faint drowsiness began to as- 
sail him. 

All at once he realized he was 
being hypnotized. Squeezing shut 
his eyes, he began to whistle. The 
drowsiness instantly fled. 

“What’s he doing?” Moreno de- 
manded. 

Barth’s voice said, “Whistling the 
Road to Mandalay. Are you mak- 
ing him do that, Consuelo?” 

“Pm not making him do any- 
thing,” the woman said. “He isn’t 
under.” 

Barth said, “Stop that infernal 
racket, sir!” 

Slate stopped whistling and 
opened his eyes. Carefully he re- 
frained from looking at Consuelo, 


gazing up at Barth’s thick glasses 
instead. 

“I’ve been informed by a psy- 
chiatrist that I have a very strong 
mind,” he said. “Consuelo is wast- 
ing her time trying to hypnotize 
me, because I won’t submit.” 

Moreno and Barth both glanced 
at Consuelo. The woman 
shrugged. 

“It is virtually impossible to 
hypnotize a subject who resists,” 
she said. “If I had caught him un- 
aware, I could have done it. Now 
it is too late, because he knows.” 

“Bah!” Moreno said in disgust. 
“Under hypnosis he could have 
told us where Miss Dancer is.” 

“How about torture?” Barth 
suggested. 

Moreno gave his large head an 
impatient shake. “I have worked 
on U.N.C.L.E. agents before. 
Nothing makes them talk. They 
are pre-conditioned to die before 
disclosing a single U.N.C.L.E. se- 
eret;)" 

“Then what do we do?” 

“Dispose of him,” Moreno said 
unemotionally. “He is of no fur- 
ther use to us. We will deal with 
Miss Dancer when we catch up 
with her.” 

“You can’t kill him here?” Con- 
suelo objected. “How will you dis- 
pose of the body?” 

“T have no intention of killing 
him here,” Moreno said testily. 
“Please credit me with some sense. 
We will take him to my castle and 
take care of the body disposal 
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problem by the same means that 
will kill him.” 

“How is that?” Consuelo asked. 

“We will feed him to my pets.” 

The woman shivered, but her 
expression failed to indicate 
squeamishness. It was one of 
pleased anticipation which belied 
the shiver. 

“He will be easier to transport 
unconscious,” Moreno said to 
Barth. “Put him out.” 

` The skull-faced man removed a 
heavy ring from his finger, twisted 
the stone and a thin needle popped 
out. He pressed the needle into 
Slate’s right forearm. 

The faces surrounding Slate 
immediately began to blur. Within 
moments he was unconscious. 


WHEN A half hour had passed, 
without Mark Slate returning, 
April decided to investigate. Slip- 
ping through the gate, she made for 
the building into whose shadows 
he had disappeared. 

When she reached the nearest 


side of the building, she decided | 


that as a first move she would see 
if she could glimpse anything 
through the windows. They were 
all dark on this side, but she moved 
down the line attempting to see in- 
side through them. She noted that 
all the windows were barred, and 
nothing greeted her gaze but dark- 
ness. 

She rounded the front of the 
building, slipped past the door and 
peered around the corner on the 


other side. At the far end a dim 
glow of light showed from the last 
window. 

Tiptoeing to the window, she 
peeked cautiously in. She was con- 
fronted by nothing but a white 
curtain no more than two feet in 
front of her. Then she realized she 
was looking into the recording stu- 
dio where Consuelo Cortez: had 
made the Upsa-Daisy commercial, 
and the curtain was the white 
backdrop before which the woman 
had stood. 

The window was wide open 
from the bottom. The grill which 
had guarded it lay on the ground > 
and the stumps of the iron bands 
which had held it in place stuck 
out from the window frame about 
an inch on each side. 

Obviously this was Mark Slate’s 
handiwork, and he was inside 
searching for the tapes. She was on | 
the verge of announcing her pres- 
ence to him with a low whistle 
when she heard the rumbling voice 
of Sancho Moreno. 

“That will hold him,” the voice 
said. “Now we can tend to Miss 
Dancer. Pedro, search 
grounds.” 

“Yes, sir,” the voice of the tour - 
guide said. a 

April heard a door open and — 
close. She glanced around for a | 
place to hide. There were no trees _ 
or shubbery in the entire area, nor — 
anything else to hide behind except . 
the other buildings. A game of — 
hide-and-seek. around the build- — 


as 


the | 
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ings was certain to end with her as 
the loser. 

She heard the door at the end of 
the building open and close. She 
knew she had to get out of sight 
immediately. 

She slipped the strap of her 
purse over her wrist to leave her 
hands free. The window sill came 
about even with her chest. Grip- 
ping it with both hands, she pulled 


herself upward, twisted in the air. 


and landed in a seated position on 
the sill, back to the room. 

Bringing her knees to her chest, 
she swiveled around and dropped 
her feet to the floor inside without 
sound. Rising, she moved to one 
side of the window behind the 
white curtain. 

She was none too soon, for a 
moment later she heard Pedro’s 
footsteps go past the window. 

From the other side of the cur- 
tain she heard the low rumble of 
Sancho Moreno’s voice and an oc- 
casional interjection by a voice she 
recognized as that of the skull- 
faced Barth. 

Both men were speaking too low 
for her to make out the words, 
however. 

The white curtain was of heavy 
velvet, far too thick for her shadow 
to be seen through it. She decided 
peeking around the edge would be 
dangerous, as she had no way of 
knowing if anyone in the room 
happened to be looking this way. 
She looked the curtain over care- 
fully in an attempt to find a hole 


she could peek through, but there 
were none. 

Removing the spring-steel hair- 
pin from her hair, she thrust the 
pointed end of the cutting edge 
through the curtain at eye level 
and cut out a tiny circle no more 
than an eighth of an inch in diame- 
ter. Sticking the hairpin back in 
her hair, she put her eye to the 
hole. 

Mark Slate, stripped to the 
waist, lay spread-eagled on a long 
table, his wrists and ankles tied to 
the corners. His eyes were closed 
and he seemed to be unconscious. 
His coat, vest, shirt, undershirt and 
tie were draped over the back of a 
chair near the record player. Lying 
on the seat of the chair was his 
U.N.C.L.E. gun. i 

The voluptuous Consuelo Cortez 
stood just behind Slate, gazing 
down at him expressionlessly. San- 
cho Moreno and the cadaverous 
Bart conversed in the far corner. 

Slate stirred and opened his 
eyes. Consuelo announced, “He’s 
awake.” 

When Sancho Moreno began to 
question Slate, April felt pride at 
the way he parried the questions. 

Pedro returned to report his un- 
successful search of the area, and 
was sent back to double-check. 

When Consuelo Cortez rounded 
the table to stand at Slate’s feet 
and began to talk to him, April 
recognized at once that she was at- 
tempting hypnosis. She breathed a 
sigh of relief when Slate realized 
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in time what was going on and 
foiled the attempt. 

Then her relief turned to horror 
as the trio calmly discussed their 
plans to murder and dispose of 
Slate’s body. 

A few moments after Slate 
lapsed into unconsciousness from 
the drug injection given him by 
‘Barth, Pedro Martinez returned for 
the second time. 

“She just isn’t out there,” he re- 


ported to Moreno. “I checked the“ 


doors and windows to every build- 
ing, and none have been broken 


into. There is nowhere else she © 


could hide.” 

“Probably she has gone for rein- 
forcements,” Barth suggested. “We 
had better get this man Slate out 
Ol Mere sn cos 

“Bring around the panel truck,” 
Moreno ordered Pedro. 

Barth said, “Are we going to go 
off and leave those tapes unguard- 
ed? If the girl from U.N.C.L.E. 
comes back with other agents, they 
will tear the place apart looking 
for them.” 

Sancho Moreno’s beetling brows 
drew together thoughtfully. ““You’re 

‘right. Wait a minute, Pedro. Send 
Dingo in here before you go after 
the truck.” 

Pedro, en route to the door, 
paused, said, “Yes, sir,” and con- 
tinued on out. 

A few moments later the gross, 
hairy man who ruled over the men- 
tally-retarded jingle writers en- 
tered the room. Apparently the rid- 


ing whip was a constant accessory, 
because he was carrying it with 
him. 

He looked at Mark Slate curi- 
ously, but asked no questions. He 
merely said to Moreno, “You 
wanted me, boss?” 

“I have a job for you, Dingo,” 
Moreno said. 

Going over to the bank of filing 
cabinets on the left side of the 
room, Moreno opened a drawer | 
and removed three flat, round tins. 

Handing them to the hairy Din- 
go, he said, “I want you to guard 
these with your life. Stick them un- 
der your mattress and don’t leave 
your room until I return. Under- 
stand?” 

“Sure, boss.” j i 

“You don’t have a gun, do you?” 

Dingo flicked his whip. “This is 
all the weapon I need.” 

“It wont be much defense 
against a gun,” Moreno growled. 
“Here, use this.” 

He went over to the chair where 
Mark Slate’s clothing was piled 
and picked up the U.N.C.L.E. gun. 
Dingo slouched over to look at it. 

“What kind of gun is that?” he 
asked puzzledly. 

“A special one carried by U.N.- 
C.L.E. agents. See this little lever 
on the side?” 

The hairy man nodded. 

“When it’s in the up position, 
like now, it fires a dart which in- 
stantly renders the victim uncon- — 
scious, but otherwise doesn’t harm 
him. Depressed, it fires to kill. I 
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want you to leave it the way it’s 
seth; 

Dingo hiked his eyebrows. 

“There’s a.girl from U.N.C.L.E. 
who may come nosing around,” 
Moreno explained. “If she shows 
up in an attempt to get hold of 
those tapes, I want her taken alive. 
I want to question her.” 

Barth said, “I thought you said 
it was useless to question U.N.- 
C.L.E. agents.” 

Moreno bared his strong teeth 


in a savage grin. “I have never 
worked on a female one. Maybe 
she would be more responsive... . 

Pedro returned and announced 
that he had backed the panel truck 
up to the building’s entrance. 

“Okay,” Moreno said. “Untie 
our friend and we'll load him on 
the truck.” y 

Pedro said, “Slate cut the bars 
out of the window into this room. 
It leaves a wide-open route for that 
girl to get in if she returns.” 

“There wont be anything in 
here for her to find,” Moreno said, 
indicating the three tins Dingo was 
holding. “Dingo’s going to sit on 
these until we get back. You had 
better close and latch the window, 
though.” 

Pedro headed for the white cur- 
tain concealing April. 


SEVEN 
THE HUNGRY ONES 


A MOVED FAST. Tiptoeing to 
the window, she seated her- 
self on the sill, raised her feet and 
swiveled around. She dropped to 
the ground an instant before Pedro 
rounded the edge of the curtain. 

There was no time even to 
scramble to one side of the window. 
She crouched on hands and knees 
right below it, pressed against the 
side of the building. 

Above her she heard the win- 
dow slide downward and the latch 
engage. 
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On hands and knees she crawled 
past the edge of the window, then 
rose to her feet. Moving to the rear 
of the building, she peeked around 
the corner and saw a gray panel 
truck backed up to the door. 

Belatedly it occurred to her that 
she had no way to follow the truck 
when it pulled away. They should 
have rented a car instead of taking 
a taxi, she thought with despair. 

Her only hope lay in finding a 
cruising taxi immediately, she re- 
alized. And that was probably a 
forlorn hope in this area at this 
time of night. 

Only twenty feet away from this 
side of the building was the sec- 
tion of steel-mesh fence through 
which she had blasted a hole that 
afternoon, She saw that the hole 
had been covered temporarily 
merely by leaning a piece of ply- 
wood about four feet square against 
it. 
Quickly she crossed to the hole, 

pulled the plywood aside and 
crawled through. She had barely 
pulled the plywood back in place 
when the building’s door opened. 

Crouching behind the plywood, 
she peered around the edge. Con- 
suelo was holding the door open 
as Pedro and Moreno carried 
the unconscious form of Mark 
Slate through it. The cadaverous 
Barth opened the rear doors of the 
panel truck and Slate was loaded 
inside. 

Pedro and Barth climbed in back 
With him. Moreno slammed the 


doors, then rounded the truck to — 
slip under the wheel. Consuelo 
went around the other way and 
climbed infront next to him. 

The engine started and the 
truck’s lights went on. The truck 
swung in a U-turn to drive along the 
building on April’s side toward the 
main gate. As the headlights mo- 
mentarily bathed the piece of ply- 
wood, April drew in her head and 
crouched low. 

Then the lights swung forward 
and the truck presented its red tail- - 
lights to April. Rising, she ran 
across the street and up to the 
same corner she and Slate had fled 
to that afternoon. Halfway there 
she saw the truck halt at the main 
gate, Moreno got out and opened 
it. 
She had reached the corner by 
the time he had driven through, 
had halted again and had gotten 
out to close and lock the gate be- 
hind him. 

The gate was only about fifty 
yards from the corner. The street 
was brightly lighted and if either 
Consuelo or Moreno had glanced 
her way, they couldn’t have failed 
to spot her. In her desperation she 
was unheeding of this danger. 

The only thing on the corner 
which could offer even partial con- 
cealment was the concrete standard 
of a street lamp. She leaned against — 
the side opposite the truck, where 
it only partly concealed her, but at — 
least made her less obvious, Fran- - 
tically she glanced up and down — 
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the treet in ‘search of a cruising 
tax e ` 

There wasn’t another vehicle or 
person in sight. 

The truck started up again, 
turned left and picked up speed. 
April Dancer watched in frustra- 
tion as the red taillights receded in 
the distance and finally disap- 
peared. 

There was still hope, she told 
herself. Sancho Moreno had men- 
tioned that they were taking Slate 
to his castle. That could have been 
merely his way of referring to his 
house, but it could be that he actu- 
ally lived in a castle. The Spanish 
conquistadors had built a number 
of castles in Central America, 
some of which had been reclaimed 
by rich Americans as homes. It 
was hardly likely that there would 
be more than one such castle near 
Vina Rosa, so it should be easy to 
locate. 

She walked two blocks before 
she spotted the lights of a tavern. 
She was gratified to find a phone 
booth just inside the door. When 
she closed its door from inside, a 
fan went on above her. 

There-.was no Sancho Moreno 
listed in the book. Probably the 
man had an unlisted number, she 
thought. She phoned for a taxi and 
the dispatcher told her one would 
be there in ten minutes. 

She might as well report to U.N.- 
C.L.E. headquarters while she was 
waiting, she decided, Taking out 
her pen-communicator, she raised 


the antenna, then lifted the phone — 
from its hook and held it in the 
same hand, the phone concealing 
the pen, in case someone glanced 
into the booth and wondered what 
she was doing. She held the hook 
down with her other hand. 

“Section Two, please,” she said, 

After a moment Randy Kovac’s 
voice said, “Hi, Miss Dancer.” 

“What are you doing there at 
this time of night?” April demand- 
ed. 

“My homework. It’s quieter here 
than at home.” 

“PIL bet,” she said. “You just 
can’t stay away from the place, can 
you? Is Mr. Waverly in?” 

“He’s talking to Mr. Solo on an- 
other channel. Hang on.”. 

A few moments passed before 
Alexander Waverly’s schoolmaster 
voice said, “Yes, Miss Dancer?” 

“Mark has just been taken, sir. 
They’re driving to some place San- 
cho Moreno referred to as his castle 
and intend to feed him to some 
kind of pets Moreno keeps. I have 
no idea what the pets are.” 

Waverly, as usual, remained un- 
ruffled. “I take it you don’t know 
where this castle is . . 

“No, sir. I’m not even sure it’s a 
castle. It may just be his way of re- ` 
ferring to his house.” 

“Use your imagination, Miss 
Dancer. If it is a castle, there are 
hardly likely to be many in the area, 
Probably any native could tell you 
where it is. If it’s just a house, he 
may be listed in the phone book.” 
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“I thought of that, sir,” April 
said a trifle resentfully. “I’m mere- 
ly making a progress report while 
waiting for a taxi. Moreno isn’t 
listed in the phone book, but a taxi 
driver may know where he lives, 
Even if he doesn’t live in an actual 
castle, he’s pretty prominent local- 
ly.” 

“I see. Then you plan some kind 
of rescue operation?” j 

“Of course.” 

“I wish you good luck. Aside 
from Mr. Slates dire circum- 
stances, how are things going?” 

“T’ve learned where the three 
tapes are kept. As soon as I rescue 
Mark, we'll return and destroy 
them.” 

“Return?” Waverly said. 
“You're near the location now?” 

“I'm about two blocks from the 
studio.” 

‘In a testy voice Waverly said, 
“Those tapes have first priority, 
Miss Dancer. You may make 
your rescue attempt when that job 
is completed.” 

“You can’t be serious, sir,” 
April said indignantly, “Mark’s 
life is in danger!” 

Randy Kovac’s voice broke in: 
“Mr. Slate’s life is more important 
than those old tapes, sir. You can’t 
just let him die.” 

There was a moment of silence; 
then Waverly said heavily, “This 
business tends to distort values. 
It’s one of the dangers of any bu- 
reaucratic organization that exec- 
utive minds more and more work 


like computors, evaluating situa- 
tions in terms only of efficiency 
and forgetting human values, I 
spend too much time at my desk, 
no doubt. Of course Mr. Slate’s 
safety has first priority. I leave the 
matter to your judgment, Miss — 
Dancer.” ; 

“Thank you, sir,” April said 
gratefully. 

“Incidentally, some assistance 
is en route, Miss Dancer, but I 
doubt that it will arrive in time to 
help you with Mr. Slate. Mr. Solo 
and Mr. Kuryakin have com- 
pleted their mission in Nigeria 
and were en route home when I 
rerouted them to Lombodia. They 
will land at the Vina Rosa airport 
in about two hours. I just talked to 
Mr. Solo and informed him you 
and Mr. Slate were staying at the 
Hotel La Paz. You should be able 
to reach them there in about two 
and a half hours.” i 

“Fine,” April said. “We can use 
all the help we can get.” 

Through the booth door she 
saw a uniformed taxi driver enter 
the tavern. 

“My taxi just arrived, sir,” she 
said. “TIl have to sign off.” 

“Very well, Miss Dancer. Good 
luck.” 


WHEN MARK SLATE awoke, he 
found himself lying on a huge, 
high-backed double bed of old- 
fashioned design. The cold-eyed 
Pedro Martinez was seated in a 
chair facing the bed a few feet 
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away, his thirty-eight automatic 
balanced on his knee. 
‘Except for a slight light-headed- 


ness, Slate felt no after-effect from ° 


the drug. He flexed his muscles 
and realized he was no longer 
bound hand and foot. He was still 
bare to the waist, however. 

Glancing around, he saw that 
he was in a large, high-ceilinged, 
bedroom with walls of stone and 
tall, narrow windows. He must be 
in the castle Moreno had referred 
to, he thought. 

He spotted his coat, waistcoat, 
shirt, undrshirt and tie lying on a 
chair near one of the windows. 

Pedro said, “Decided to rejoin 
us, eh?” rose from his chair, went 
over to the wall and pulled a 
hanging bell cord. 

After a few moments Sancho 
Moreno came into. the room. He 
came over to the foot of the bed 
and smiled down at Slate. 

“Ah, Mr. Slate. I hope you 
rested well.” 

“Just fine,”’ Slate said politely. 
‘Tm embarrassed that I keep 
dropping off this way.” 

“You needn’t apologize,” Mo- 
reno said dryly. “It’s quite under- 
standable.” 

“What time is it?” Slate asked. 

“Only about eleven-thirty. You 
rested for about an hour. You may 
get up, if you wish.” 

Slate swung his legs over the 
side of the bed and came to his 
feet. By now he felt quite normal. 

Pedro’s automatic was covering 
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him. Slate took a tentative step 
toward his clothing on the chair 
near the window, when no one ob- 
jected, went over and began to put 
it on. Casually he felt in his coat 
pockets. 

“If you are looking for the little 
vial of metal dissolving fluid, we 
appropriated it,” Moreno told him. 
“No doubt I will get a commenda- 
tion from Central Headquarters 
when THRUSH research scientists 
have completed analyzing it.” 

With a shrug Slate resumed 
dressing. There was an enormous 


- marble-topped dresser with a mir- 


ror reaching nearly to the ceiling 
against one wall. He used the mir- 
ror to knot his tie, tucked in his 
shirt-tails and donned his waistcoat 
and coat, 

“A typical Englishman,” Mo- 
reno said mockingly. “Now that 
you are properly attired, I suppose 


¿you feel capable of facing any- 


thing.” 

“It does help the old morale,” 
Slate admitted. 

“You will need it,” Moreno told 
him. “Follow me, please.” 

He left the room and Pedro ges- 
tured with his gun for Slate to fol- 
low. In single file they went along 
a narrow hallway. which had elec- 
tric bulbs installed in ancient can- 


‘delabra which were affixed to the 


walls at intervals. 

At the end of the hall they went 
down broad stone steps into a 
huge, high-ceilinged banquet 
room. The room was about the size 
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of a hotel lobby, and in addition to 
a long banquet table, was fur- 
nished with numerous sofas and 
chairs. 

Consuelo Cortez and the caday- 
erous Barth were seated side-by- 
side on a sofa. Coffee cups sat on a 
low table in front of the sofa, both 
cups empty. 

The woman’s predatory eyes 
examined Slate. 

“Why did you let him dress?” 
she asked Moreno. 

“He is an Englishman. A man 
man must be allowed to die with 
dignity. For an Englishman to die 
without his cravat properly knot- 
ted is like a gunman of the old 
American west dying with his 
boots on.” 

“‘Sentimentalist,”’ 
sniffed. 

Slate grunted. Sancho Moreno 
impressed him as about as senti- 
mental as the Marquis de Sade. 

Glancing around, Slate said, “I 
don’t see any servants. Do you do 
all the housework in a big place like 
this yourself, Sancho?” 

“The servants live in the other 
front tower,” Moreno said. “There 
are four towers, one at each corner 
of the walls surrounding the 
courtyard. I only had the two 
front ones restored, as they alone 
comprise more room than the 
average mansion.” 

He turned and entered a hall 
which Slate guessed led to the rear 
of the building. Pedro prodded 
Slate after him with his gun. Con- 


Consuelo 


suelo and Barth rose and trailed 
after them, 

This hallway was also lighted by 
candelabra converted to electric- 
ity. They passed one or two doors 
and finally came to a door which 
seemed to be to a kitchen. Moreno 
told Pedro to wait there with Slate 
and went into thé kitchen. When 
he returned, he was carrying a 
huge hunk of raw meat which 
must have weighed four pounds. 

Slate examined it dubiously. 
Remembering Sancho Moreno’s 
reference to his “pets” he won- 
dered with a slight chill what sort 
of pets were fed four pounds of | 
meat as a midnight snack. 

The procession resumed its 
march down the hall, still in single 
file, until the corridor ended at an 
arched, iron-studded oaken door. 

Moreno grasped a large. iron 
ring and pulled the door open. Un- 
used hinges rasped protestingly. 

“I keep forgetting to have those 
oiled,” Moreno said apologetical- 
ly. “This door is used so seldom.” 

He flicked a wall switch and a 
light went on below. Moreno led 
the way down narrow stone stairs 
into the castle’s dungeons. 

The stairs ended in a large room 
which still contained medieval in- 
struments of torture. There was a 
rack, a thumb screw, a flogging 
post, and rusted manacles hung 
from the walls where victims were 
once suspended by their wrists. 
with their feet unable to touch the. 
floor. i 
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Moreno saw Slate looking at a 
rusted iron cage about five feet 
high, five feet long and three feet 
widen o > 

“The Spanishconquistador who 
built this place was a lay member 
of the Inquisition, Mr. Slate,” he 
said. “That is one of the more 
imaginative yet simple devices of 
the Spanish Inquisition. You can’t 


quite stand up in it, you can’t quite 


lie down in it. After a few years the 
occupant began to become rather 
uncomfortable.” 

Slate made a face and glanced 
around, A half dozen doorways 
led off the torture chamber into 
individual cells, The doors were 
all closed. He saw a face peering 
through the barred aperture of 
one. 

Seeing Slate look that way, Mo- 
reno smiled, “Merely a temporary 
occupant, Mr. Slate. A new re- 
cruit for our jingle writing team. 
As soon as his orientation and 
training is completed, he will be 
transferred to the studio grounds,” 

He went over to another of the 
heavy oaken doors and pulled it 
open. He flicked a wall switch just 
outside the door and a light went 
on inside. — 

Going in, he motioned Slate to 
follow. Pedro paused in the door- 
way, his gun covering Slate. Con- 
Suelo and Barth remained outside. 

The room was about twelve feet 
Square, with damp stone walls and 
a floor of stone blocks. Only half 
of it was floored, however. Six feet 


afi 
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from the door the floor abruptly 
ended at a pit six feet across and 
running the length of the room. 
The light Moreno had turned on, a 
single bare bulb, was suspended 
over the pit. 

Moreno motioned Slate over to 
the edge of the pit. About ten feet 
below was the surface of still, foul- 
smelling water. 

“Clever man, Count Don Mo- 
rales,” Moreno said. “He was the 
Spanish nobleman who built this 
castle. This pit connects by under- 
ground channel to the moat sur- 
rounding the castle. The count de- 
liberately left this’ route of escape 
open for prisoners whom it would 
not have been politically expedi- 
ent to murder outright.” 

Slate cocked a quizzical eye- 
brow at him. 

“Sometimes just the glow of 
light is enough to make them come 
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to investigate,” Moreno said. “But 
I haven’t been down here in some 
time, and they have short memo- 
ries. This should bring them.” 

He tossed the chunk of raw 
meat down into the water. 

Nothing happened for several 


seconds. Then the water began to - 


roll and froth as something below 
the surface churned it up. Slate 
‘saw the tips of several large scaly 
tails break the surface momen- 
tarily as their owners fought over 
the meat. 

Finally the turmoil subsided. A 
half dozen huge snouts rose to the 
surface and beady eyes glared up- 
ward. 

Enormous jaws opened and 
there was a chorus of bellowing 
roars from below. 

“Alligators,” Moreno said with 
pride. “The smallest measures 
twelve feet. We feed them regular- 
ly, of course, because otherwise 
they would die. But we always 
keep them about half starved, so 
that they remain alert sentries.” 

After staring down at the beasts 
for a time, Slate looked at Moreno. 
“Surely these can’t be the same 
ones your Count Morales stocked 
the moat with. They would be four 
hundred years old!” 

“Oh, no,” Moreno said. “The 
moat had dried up and had filled 
with debris when I bought the 
castle. I had it redug and restocked 
with alligators from the Lombodia 
River. But it was the count’s orig- 
inal idea, There are quite detailed 


historical records on the castle, 
and it was once a national mu- 
seum before it was allowed to fall 
into ruins. I spent considerable 
money restoring it.” 

“Your own or THRUSH’s?” 
Slate asked. . 

Moreno gave him a non-com- 
mittal smile. Pointing to a small 
microphone and an equally small 
speaker fixed to the wall near the 
ceiling on the opposite side of the 
pit, he said, “Through those you 
will be able to converse with me - 
at any time you wish, Mr. Slate. 
Being English, and also having 
been indoctrinated by U.N.- 
C.L.E., I don’t suppose you will 
wish to, But I want you to have 
every opportunity to save your life 
by telling us where to find Miss 
Dancer.” 

“How would I know?” Slate 
said. “I haven’t .seen her for 
hours.” Pay 

“Perhaps you'll be able to haz- 
ard a guess after a time,” Moreno 
said. “I really haven’t much hope 
that you will talk, but it would be 
foolish: not to try to make you. 
Good-by, Mr. Slate.” 

Pedro stepped aside to let Mo- 
reno pass through the door, then — 
backed out himself. The door 
closed and a key turned. Slate 
went over to look through the 
small barred aperture in the door | 
and saw the whole group moving | 
toward the stairs. They disap- ` 
peared up them and the light in- 
the torture chamber went out. The — 
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ce on, however. 

Slate tried the cell door, not re- 
ally expecting to find it open, and 
was not disappointed that it was 
locked. With a shrug he walked 
over to the pit and looked down at 
the alligators. 

At sight of him they set up 
a hungry roar. 

What did Moreno expect to ac- 
complish by this nonsense, he won- 
dered? The huge reptiles were no 
danger so long as he stayed where 
he was. And he certainly had no 
intention of trying the under- 
ground tunnel as an escape route. 

A rumbling sound caused him 
to turn and glance upward. A 
half-inch-thick sheet of steel the 
width of the room was sliding 
down from the ceiling to cover the 
door and the wall on that whole 
side of the room. 

He went over to examine it, but 


did not touch it. Aside from effec- . 


tively blocking any attempt to 
force the door, he failed to divine 
its purpose. 

Sancho Moreno’s voice came 
from the speaker on the other side 
of the pit. “You have noticed the 
new steel wall of your cell, I as- 
sume, Mr. Slate.” 

“Uh-huh,” Slate said. 

“Please note where it rests on 
the floor. That is, note the dis- 
tance from the steel wall to the 
first cracks between the floor 
Stones nearest to the wall.” 

Slate looked down at the floor. 


“About eight inches,” he said, 
“What of it?” 

“Nothing at the moment. Tust 
keep it in mind.” 

Five minutes passed in silence, 
Slate amused himself by making 
faces at the bellowing monsters 
below. ` 

Moreno’s voice came from the 
speaker again. “Mr. Slate?” 

“Yeah?” Slate said. 

“Please note where the steel 
plate rests on the floor now.” 

Slate turned and walked over to 
the wall. His heart began to thump 
when he saw that the crack be- 
tween the stones which he had 
used as a point of reference was no 
longer visible. The floor stones 
were about two feet square, and 
the steel wall had moved a good 
four inches beyond the first crack. 

In a controlled voice he said, 
“It seems that the room has shrunk 
about a foot.” 

“Exactly, Mr. Slate. The steel 
wall will continue to move toward 
the pit at the rate of a foot every 
five minutes. That gives you ex- 
actly twenty-five minutes more to 
decide if your loyalty to U.N.- 
C.L.E. is worth a swim with my 
pets. At any time you decide to 
talk about Miss Dancer, I will be 
glad to reverse the walls direc- 
tion.” 

Slate said, “This must be your 
innovation, Sancho. Your con- 
quistador friend didn’t install this 
thing.” 

“Of course not, Mr. Slate. I pos- 
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sess a little imagination too. Inci- 
dentally, it will do you no good to 
try to hold back the steel wall. It 
is powered by hydraulic pressure of 
several tons. It will stop automati- 
cally when it reaches the edge of 
the pit, but no force but my finger 
flicking a switch could halt it 
sooner.” 
Slate went back over to the edge 
of the pit and gazed down. The al- 
ligators spread their multi-toothed 
jaws and bellowed their hunger. 


EIGHT 
MOMENT OF TRUTH 


ie TAXI DRIVER was looking 
inquiringly along the bar when 
April Dancer stepped from the 
phone booth. 

She said, 
driver.” 

He turned to look at her, then 
grinned with open admiration. He 
was a wiry little man of about 
forty and his grin exposed large 
buck teeth. It was such an infec- 
tious grin, though, that she in- 
stantly liked him. His face seemed 
vaguely familiar, and she was try- 
ing to place it when it struck her 
that it looked familiar because he 
resembled Bugs Bunny. 

He held open the tavern door 
for her, then the rear door of the 
taxi parked outside. She didn’t 
climb in immediately, however. 

“Do you know Mr. cise Mo- 
reno?” she asked. 


“I called for you, 


“The television man? Si, seno- 
rita. Senor Moreno is very big 
around here. A friend of the pres- 
ident, the mayor, the chief of po- | 
lice—most everyone of influence.” | 

Oh, fine, April thought. It was 
just as well she hadn’t phoned the 
police to report Mark’s kidnap- 
ing. 

“Do you know where he lives?” 
she asked._ 

“You mean the castle?” 

“Yes,” she said. “The castle.” 

“Si, senorita. Everybody knows 
where the castle is.” 

She climbed in back, the driver 
closed the door and rounded the 
cab to slip under the wheel. 

“You wish to go to the castle, 
senorita?” 

“Yes. How far is it?” 

“About ten miles. It sits on the 
cliff overlooking Morales Bay.” 

April knew where he meant. 
Vina Rosa was about ten miles in- 
land on the Lombodia River, | 
which emptied into Morales Bay. — 
The city had been built there in- 
stead of on the coast because the 
coastal area was too mountainous. 
She had noted the fortification 4 
guarding Morales Bay from the air | 
when she and Mark Slate flew l 
into Vina Rosa, but because of its © 
strategic location, had assumed it 
was a government owned fort. It 
hadn’t occurred to her that it could 
be a privately owned castle. 4 

As the cab swung in a U-turn, | 
April said, “How does Mr. More o 
happen to own a castle?” 


SE 
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~ “He bought it from the govern- 
ment,” the driver said. “It used to 
be a museum, but it was not kept 
up, and was falling into ruins. 
Lombodia is not rich, and there 
was no money for repair. It was 
better to sell it. to a foreigner who 
would restore it than just let it 
crumble into a pile of broken 
stone. Who knows but maybe 
some day the government will in- 
herit it back?” 

A pragmatic point of view, April 
thought. She said, “Tell me about 

_ the place.” 

“It is about four hundred years 
old,” the little driver said. “It was 
built by Count Don Morales, after 
whom the bay is named. A quite 
‘terrible man. He brought Christi- 
anity to the Indians of Lombodia 
‘by using the machinery of the In- 
quisition. It is said that hundreds 
of natives perished in his torture 
chamber, as well as a number’ of 
noble Spaniards who were his po- 
litical opponents.” 

“Sound like a nice man,” April 
Dancer said. “Was he an ancestor 
of Moreno’s?” 

The little man chuckled. “I do 
not believe so, senorita. You are 
not fond of Senor Moreno?” 

“No,” April said briefly. 

“T am glad. Few are, other than 
his high-placed friends. And it is 
whispered he buys their friend- 
ship. It is said he buys the friend- 
ship of beautiful young ladies also, 
and when you said you wished to 
go to the castle, I was saddened to 


think you might be one of those. It | 
makes me happy that you are not.” 

“It makes me happy too,” April 
said. “Tell me more about the 
castle.” 

“As I said, it had partially crum- 
bled into ruins when Senor Moreno 
bought it. He completely restored 
and refurnished it, except for the 
two rear towers. There are four 
towers altogether, and he uses 
only the two front ones. The ex- 
teriors of the others have been re- 
stored, but not the interiors. Even 
the moat, which had dried up, was 
re-dug and refilled with water, and 
the drawbridge was repaired. Ex- 


“cept for such modern conven- 


iences as electricity, it is said to 
have been authentically restored 
to its original condition. I cannot 
vouch for this personally, becawse 
I have not been in it since Senor 
Moreno took it over. He does not 
permit tours. But that is what is 
said.” 

The route to the castle led 
through jungle for the first few 
miles, along a one-lane paved 
road similar to the one leading to 
San Cecilia. It became two-lane 
when they reached the moun- 
tains, because one-lane road was 
obviously no longer feasible in 
such rugged terrain. With the 
winding road sometimes edged by 
solid rock on one side and a sheer 
drop of fifty to a hundred feet on 
the other, there was nowhere to 
pull off to let another vehicle pass. 

By now a bright moon had risen 
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and the visibility was excellent, 
When they neared the castle, April 
Suggested that the driver cut his 
lights. 

“Senor Moreno is not expecting 
you?” the man said. 
$ “No. ” 

The driver shrugged and cut his 
lights. A moment later he halted 
just before a curve. 

“The road ends at the castle,” 
he said. “It is just ahead. You 
wish me to wait?” 

“Yes, please,” April said. She 

- climbed out. 

“Senorita.” 

“Yes?” she said, peering at him 
through the window. 

“Would you mind paying now?” 

She was mildly amused. The 
man had exhibited no curiosity as 
to the reason for her stealthy ap- 
proach, but he must have suspect- 
ed she had something illegal in 
mind. Apparently it didn’t bother 
him to transport a passenger who 
might be a jewel thief, or even an 
assassin, but he didn’t care to risk 
losing his fare in case she hap- 
pened to be caught. 

“Of course,” she said. “How 
much?” 

“Thirty pesos.” 

The Lombodian peso was cur- 
rently worth ten cents American, 
which made the fare the equiva- 
lent of three dollars. 

“Is that round-trip?” she asked. 

“Oh, no, senorita. Only one 
way.” 

She handed him a twenty and 


a ten peso note, considered a tip, © 
then decided that the promise of a 
tip would be better bait to assure 
his waiting for her than giving 
him the money now. | 

“I will add a tip when we get 
back to Vina Rosa,” she said. 

“Gracias, senorita. I will ma- 
neuver the car around to face the 
other way so there will be no delay 
when you wish to depart.” A 

His implication was that he as- 
sumed she might want to depart in | 
a hurry, perhaps one jump ahead — 
of pursuers. It intrigued her that — 
he was so casually willing to assist © 
in a conspiracy without knowing 
any of the details, 

She couldn’t help asking, “Don’t ~ 
you wonder what this is all about?” 

“T am descended from cabal- 
leros, senorita,’ he said with a 
touch of pride. “One does not 
question the motives of a beautiful 
lady in distress. One merely offers _ 
what assistance one can.” Then he 
grinned his Bugs Bunny grin. “Be- 
sides, I do not like Senor Moreno. 
He is the sort of man who treats 
waiters and cabbies like dirt. I will | 
not desert you.” 

Since he was being so gallant, 
April decided to use him to copper 
her bet in case something went 
wrong at the castle. “What time is 
it?” she asked. 

“Just midnight, senorita.” 

“If I have not returned within a 
half hour, don’t wait for me any | 
longer. But will you do me a far i 
vor?” i 
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“Of course, senorita.” 

“When you get back to Vina 
Rosa, phone the Hotel La Paz 
and ask for either Mr. Napoleon 
Solo or Mr. Illya Kuryakin. Can 
you remember those names?” 

“Napoleon Solo or Ilya 
what?” 

“Kuryakin.” 

“Kuryakin,” the driver repeat- 
ed. “Mr. Napoleon Solo or Mr. 
Illya Kuryakin. I will remember.” 

“They should check in there 
some time around one. If they 
have not yet arrived when you 
call, keep trying until you reach 
them. Tell them where I am and 
that I’m in trouble. My name is 
April Dancer.” 

“Ah, a pretty name to fit a 
pretty girl. I am Frederico Feliz, 
Senorita Dancer.” 

“Glad to know you, Frederico. 
Remember now—wait only a half 
hour.” 

She gave him a smile and moved 
on toward the curve in the road. 
Behind her she heard the taxi back 
and turn to park headed the other 
way. 

The road came to an abrupt 
end only a few yards beyond the 
curve. It ended at the edge of a 
moat which surrounded the castle. 
On the other side of the moat, be- 
fore a gate wide and high enough 
for a box car to pass through, a 
drawbridge had been elevated by 
its chains until it angled outward 
at about a thirty-degree angle. 

Perched on a cliff overlooking 


the bay, the castle was square, 
with a round, three-story, flat- 
topped tower at each corner con- 
nected by thick stone walls about 
twenty feet high. Light came from 
the narrow windows of the right 
front tower on the ground floor 
and the second floor. 

The water in the moat was 
about twelve feet across. April 
saw no choice but to swim it. 

Kicking off her shoes, she 
stripped and wrapped everything, 
including her purse, into a tight 
package in her dress. She set the 
package on top of her head and 
used the belt of her dress to’ tie it 
firmly unto place, passing the belt 
under her chin and knotting it. 

She was on the verge of slipping 
down the sloping bank of the moat 
into the water when there was a 
slight movement just below her. 
When she paused to peer down- 
ward, a set of enormous jaws 
yawned open not two feet from her 
bare toes. 

The giant alligator surged up 
over the bank. April leaped back- 
ward a second before the powerful 
jaws closed with a snap, missing 
her legs by inches. Spinning, she 
ran a dozen yards down the road, 
then paused to stare back. 

The reptile had given up the 
chase after only a few feet. He 
raised his head to emit a frustrated 
bellow, then heaved his heavy 
body around and slid back over 
the edge of the bank to lie in wait 
for another victim. 
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So that was what Sancho Mo- 
reno meant by his “pets,” she 
thought. And he intended to feed 
Mark Slate to. them! Suppose he 
already had? 

Shuddering, April Dancer put 
her clothing back on. Swimming 
the moat was out. She would have 
to find some means of bridging it. 

Cautiously she approached the 
edge of the water-filled ditch 
“again, picking a point some yards 
to the right of the drawbridge. She 
drew a handkerchief and a per- 
fume atomizer from her purse as 
she neared, then slipped the strap 
of the purse over her wrist in order 
. to leave both hands free. 

There was some debris lying 
along the edge of the moat: a few 
sticks of wood and some fallen 
tree branches from the gnarled 
mountain oaks spaced here and 
there around the castle. She was- 

n’t exactly sure of what she was 
looking for, but she vaguely hoped 
to find a piece of log large enough 
to float her across the water. 

Halfway between the draw- 
bridge and the tower from which 
light shown, she came to some- 
thing which in the moonlight re- 
sembled a log. Just in case it was- 
n't, she stopped a few feet away 
and stomped her foot. 

Tt wasn’t a log. White-toothed 
jaws gaped wide as the monstrous 
reptile awakened. 

April didn’t retreat this time. 
Pressing the specially treated 
 padkerchipt sover her nose and 


mouth, 
atomizer and thumbed the vae 
upward instead of down. 


A stream of tear gas caught the 
advancing monster squarely in his 
widespread jaws. With a roar of 
surprise, he changed direction, 
slithered over the bank and into 


the water. April could hear him 


thresing around in the water and 


emitting a hissing noise for several | 


seconds before she finally decided 
to submerge. 


She moved on. She routed one 
more alligator with tear gas before 
coming to the point where the . 


moat turned and ran along the 
right side of the castle, but she 
failed to spot anything which 
might serve as a raft. 

She was now directly across 
from the tower from which light 


came. Just left of the tower was an 
arched tunnel in the wall about six. 


feet across into which water from 


the moat flowed. She was wonder- | 


she aimed the perfume. 


ing what its purpose was when one — 
of the huge reptiles swam from the — 
tunnel, gripping something in its 
mouth, It swam directly across to ` 
where she stood and started to 


climb the bank. 


-She waited until it was neay to 4 


a 


4 


the top before squirting tear Ba y i 


into its eyes from a distance of 


only a foot. 


With a roar of anguish the ea 
monster’s jaws” ‘parted, oppie 
what it had gripped in them, it slid 
backward into the water and | 
gan nai around, 


aN 


April reached down and picked 
up the limp, water-soaked piece of 
cloth the alligator had dropped, 
Her heart began to thump when 
she recognized the checkered de- 
sign. 

It was the left half of Mark 
Slate’s vest, torn right down the 
middle. And it was soaked not 
only with water, but with blood. 

The piece of material fell from 
nerveless fingers and she stared at 
the tunnel again. By now the 
threshing had stopped and the al- 
ligator she had sprayed with tear 
gas had submerged. But five more 
were swimming from the tunnel. 
Their movement caused the still 
water to ripple, and in the moon- 
light the ripples suddenly seemed 
darker than the surrounding 
water. 

April realized that the water 
surrounding the reptiles was 
stained with blood. 

One of the beasts had a piece of 
cloth gripped in its jaws. As it 
reached the bank and started to 
climb up. April recognized it as 
Mark Slate’s suit coat. 

Her eyes brimming with tears, 
She turned and stumbled along the 
bank back to the road. She would 
have been easy prey for any of the 
monsters lying atop the bank in 
wait, but fortunately her previous 
passage had cleared the area and 
no new hunters had as yet taken 
the place of the ones routed by 
tear gas, 

When April Dancer reached 
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the road, she put away the ato- 
mizer. After dabbing at her eyes 
with the handkerchief, she put it 
away too. Squaring her shoulders, 
she clicked down the road on her: 
high heels to the waiting taxi. 

“You were twenty minutes,’ 
Frederico Feliz said with a smile. 
“Did you accomplish your pur- 
pose?” — 

“No,” she said, climbing into 


the back seat. “Drive me to the 
CIX studio.” 

Her tone caused him to peer 
around. “Is something wrong, 
senorita?” 

“Please,” she said. “I would 
rather not talk about it.” 

With a shrug he put the car in 
gear. They had no conversation 
on the way back to Vina Rosa. 
The cabbie once made a comment 
that he was glad he wouldn’t have 
to report to her friends that she 
was in trouble, but when she made 
only a monosyllabic reply, he 
lapsed into silence. 

A block before the studio 
grounds April said, “This corner 
will be fine. Drop me here.” 

Obediently he pulled over to the 
curb, 


Bie. 
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Getting out, April said, “Is 
there a discount for round trip?” 

Even in her grief she couldn’t 
suppress her inclination to bar- 
gain. April was the delight 
of U.N.C.L.E.’s accounting sec- 
tion, because she was as frugal 
with other people’s money as she 
was with her own. Her spending 
habits weren’t as highly regarded 
by other agents, though, because 
the chief accountant had a habit 
of using her expense sheets as an 
example when questioning the ex- 
penses of her more free spending 
colleagues. 

The cabbie said, “No, senorita. 
But I do not charge for the wait. 
The fare is the same both ways. 

April handed him a fifty peso 
note and got the twenty she had 
previously given him in exchange. 

“I promised you a tip if you 
waited,” she said, fumbled in her 
purse and handed him a coin. - 

The cabbie examined it with a 
mixture of astonishment and 
amusement. It was a single peso, 
or the American equivalent of a 
dime. 

April braced herself for some 
withering comment of the sort she 
was used to her tips eliciting from 
New York cab drivers. But Lom- 


‘bodian cabbies were a politer 


breed. 

Exposing his buck teeth in a 
Bugs Bunny grin, the little man 
said, “Thank you, senorita. Now 
I will be able to go into business 
for myself.” 


April braced her slim shoulders 
and thrust all thought of Mark 
Slate from her mind. There would 
be time for grief later. Now she 
had a job to do, and her U.N.- 
C.L.E. training didn’t allow the 
luxury of emotion until that was 
completed. 

She turned right for a block, 
then left, and came out behind the 
studio grounds. Since the cab had 
dropped her on the opposite side of 
the grounds from the way she had 
previously approached, this - 
brought her to the corner of the 
fenced enclosure opposite where - 
the hole in the fence was. 

Staying on the far side of the 
street, she went past the rear gate 
by which she and Mark Slate had 
entered the grounds earlier, turned 
left again at the corner and even- 
tually came to the hole in the 
fence covered by the piece of ply- 
wood. 

Peering through the wire mesh, 
she studied the grounds carefully. | 
No one was in sight. She pushed > 
the plywood aside, crawled) 
through and set it back in place 
again. 

There were no lights showing on 
this side of the building containing 
the recording studio. She circled 
around to the other side and found 
that side dark too. She returned to 
the first side. 

The barred grill Mark Slate had. 
cut from the window frame still { 
lay on the ground beneath the 
window to the recording studio. 


7 
i 
ry 
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Lifting it, April kan leaned it 
against the side of the building at 
an angle just beneath the window, 
the bars horizontal, so that it 
formed an improvised ladder. By 
climbing to the top bar, she was 
able to reach the upper pane. 

Slipping off one of her clip ear- 
rings, she pressed the stone against 
the glass next to the inner latch 
and drew a half circle. Clipping the 
earring back in place, she tapped 
the glass lightly with her knuckles. 

The half circle of glass fell out 
in One piece. It made a small tin- 
kling sound when it'hit the floor 
inside. April waited, listening for a 
possible reaction. When there was 
none, she reached through the 
hole in the glass and unlatched the 
window. 

She pushed the lower half of 
the window upward. A moment 
later she had climbed inside. 

Stepping around the edge of the 
white velvet curtain, she struck 
her lighter and held it high. It did- 
n’t throw much glow, but it was 
enough to guide her past the cam- 
era and other equipment over to 
the black plywood screen before 
the door into the hall. She let the 
flame die before cracking open the 
door and -cautiously peering into 
the hall. 

There was a dim nightlight set 
in the wall at either end of the 
hallway, just sufficient to barely 
iluminate the full length of the 
corridor. No one was in sight. . 

She had no idea in which room 


shat 


the hairy Dingo slept, but it was 
possible he bunked with the men- 
tally retarded jingle writers. On 
tiptoe she moved down the hall to 
that door. Pressing her ear to it, 
she heard the sound of snoring in 


several different keys. 
The door was. locked, but her 
spring-steel hairpin quickly 


solved that problem. Removing 
her perfume atomizer and treated 
handkerchief from her purse, she 
hooked the strap of her purse over 
her wrist and boldly pushed the 
door wide open. 

Enough light from the hall 
flowed into the room for her to 
make out the occupants dimly. 
The man with the whip wasn’t 
among them. 

The four jingle writers lay on 
pallets near the left wall, leg irons. 
clamped around their right ankles 
and chained to rings attached to 
the base of the wall. They were all 
asleep, but the light from the hall 
awakened one. The hulking 
Carlos rose on one elbow and 
looked around at April Dancer. 

April put a finger to her lips. 
Carlos gave her a vacuous smile. 

Going over to him, she knelt so 
that her lips were close to his ear 
and whispered, “I’m a. friend, 
Carlos.” 

His grin turned to a delighted 
smile. ““‘Duh—-Carlos like friends,” 

“Shh!” she said. “Don’t wake 
the others.” 

He gave an abashed glance at 
his snoring comrades. “Carlos 


he whispered. “I talk 

“Do you want to get away from 
here, Carlos?” 

His expression saddened. “Car- 
los want to go back to state home,” 
he whispered. “They treat Carlos 
good there. They no whip.” 

Glancing toward the door, April 
said in a low tone, barely moving 
her lips, “How did you happen to 
leave the state home, Carlos?” 

“Man come to my room late at 
night. Skinny man with mik 
glasses.” 

“Barth,” she said. 

“Yes, that the man. Promise 
Carlos candy. We sneak out win- 
dow. We go to great big place in 
mountains. Great towers and 
stone walls it had.” 

“Sancho Moreno’s castle.” 

“I no know its name. But they 
no give Carlos candy when we get 
there. Lock in dungeon, only let 
out to study and work. Then they 
bring here and all Carlos do is 
work.” 

“So they kidnaped you out of 
a government-operated home,” 
April Dancer said grimly. She 
nodded toward the sleeping men, 
who were still snoring in rhythm. 
“These others too?” 

Carlos nodded. 

“Til bet you out of this place 
and back to the home,” April prom- 
ised. “But first I have to do some- 
thing else. Where does Dingo 
sleep?” 

“The whip man?” Carlos said 
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with a shiver. “Just across hall.” 

“PI be back,” April said. 

She tiptoed back across the 
room, out into the hall and eased 
the door shut behind her. 

The door to the room across the 
hall was locked. Picking the lock 
would almost certainly _ awaken 
Dingo, April thought. And she had 
no intention of barging into a room 
to face a man armed with an U.N.- 
C.L.E. gun. 

She glanced up and down the 
hall. Her gaze spotted a fire axe 
and hose hanging on the wall a few 
feet away. i 

Beneath the axe was a glass 
covered recess in the wall. She 
went over to examine it. 

It was a fire alarm. Behind the 
glass was a large round bell with 
an electric claper. A 

There was a switch resembling 
an ordinary wall light switch next 
to the bell. | 

Printed directions on a card 
above the recess said in both Eng- 
lish and Spanish: In case of fire 
break glass and push bell switch 
upward. q 

A few yards farther along the 
hall was a water cooler with an in= 
verted bottle. Attached to the wall 
next to it was a plastic cup dis- 


baseboard. From her purse shé 
took a package of candy mints and 
dropped a mint into each cup. Im 
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“mediately a thick white smoke be- 
gan to billow from the cups. 

Quickly she moved back to the 
fire alarm. Slipping off one shoe, 
she used the spike heel to smash 
the glass. She slipped the shoe 
back on before flipping up the bell 
switch. The bell started to set up 
an ear-splitting clangor. 

By now the smoke was so dense, 
she had to feel for Dingo’s doorway 
when she reached it. She flattened 
herself against the wall alongside 
of it, her treated handkerchief 
pressed over her nose and mouth. 

She could tell when the door 


opened by the sudden glow of light: 


through the dense smoke. She 
couldn’t see the hairy Dingo when 
he emerged, but she heard him 
stumble past, coughing. Something 
brushed her hip lightly, and she re- 
alized it was the tip of the riding 
whip. Apparently the hairy man 
reached for his whip in emergen- 
cies with the same sort of instinct 
which makes children run for their 
mothers. 

She slipped into the room, 
closed the door and threw an inner 
bolt. It would have done her no 
good to pick the door lock anyway, 
she realized as she shot the bolt 
home. 

A ceiling light was burning. The 
room was hazy with smoke, but not 
enough had seeped in from the 
hall during the short time the door 
was open to obscure vision. She 
glanced around. 

The single window was open a 


few inches from the bottom. Cross- — 
ing to it, she raised it the rest of the 
way to clear the air, then put away 
her handkerchief. 

The room. was not very large and 
was furnished sparsely. There was 
a dresser in the corner near the 
door, one straight-backed chair 
and a single-width cot against the 
wall opposite the dresser. 

Going over to the cot, she heaved 
the mattress onto the floor and 
looked down with satisfaction at 
the three round tins resting on the 
linen cover of the springs. She 
checked their labels just to make 
sure. They were labeled respec- 
tively: Lito’s Fritos Commercial, 
Upsa-Daisy Commercial and Pig- 
gy-Wiggy Commercial. 

The last sounded as though it 
would be even more revolting than 
the other two, April thought with 
a shudder. She was glad she didn’t 
have to listen to it. 

She opened the tins and, one at 
a time, let the tapes unwind into a 
pile on the floor. Then she took out 
her lighter, pressed a secret catch 
and flicked it alight. The flame 
which spurted from it wasn’t the 
ordinary one used to light ciga- 
rettes. It was blue white and hissed 
out for a distance of six inches. It 
was also hot enough to cut through 
steel. 

Stooping, she directed the flame 
at the tangled mass of tape. 

The tapes had been reduced to 
ashes when the doorknob was rat- 
tled from outside. 
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“Hey!” Dingo’s voice called 
thickly. “Who bolted this door?” 

April moved over between the 
dresser and the door, set her purse 
on the dresser and reached out to 
slide open the bolt. Then she 
pressed her back to the wall next 
to the door. 

The door crashed back against 
the wall on the opposite side of the 
doorway from April. The hairy 
Dingo, clad in purple pajamas and 
barefoot, loomed in the doorway, 
glaring around from streaming 
eyes. The U.N.C.L.E. gun was 
thrust out before him. The riding 
whip was in his left hand. Smoke 
billowed into the room from be- 
hind him. 

April reached out and grasped 
the man’s gun wrist with both 
hands, Twisting it down, backward 
and then upward, she swung her 
back to him and heaved with all of 
her one hundred and eight pounds. 

Dingo did a complete flip and 
landed on his back with a crash. 
The gun leaped from his hand. 
April caught it in midair as it 
headed for the floor. 

Through the thickening mist she 
saw the man bounce to his knees 
and pivot to face her. His face dis- 
torted into a snarl and his left arm 
drew back until the whip was be- 
hind him. It started to lash forward 
at her face. 

April felt to make sure the lever 
of the UN.C.LE, gun was in the 
op Position, aimed and pressed the 

tigger. There was a dull popping 


noise, Dingo’s expression grew vā- | 
cant and his body slowed to slow 
motion. aN 

April jerked back her head and 
the tip of the riding whip just gent- | 
ly brushed her chin as it slowly — 
swept past. Dingo’s body contin- 
ued to twist, also in slow motion | 
from the momentum of the whip- 
lash. He turned'inearly completely 
around before falling heavily on | 
the back of his left shoulder. He | 
stretched out on his back and lay 
still. PNR 
Retrieving her bag from the 
dresser, April dropped the U.N.- 
C.L.E. gun into it. The smoke was 
still thick in the hall, but when she 
slipped into the room housing the 
mentally retarded jingle writers, 
only enough had seeped beneath > 
the door to cause a slight mist. She 
shut the door behind her to keep 
any more from entering the room, — 
found a wall switch and turned on 
the overhead light. 

The four men were all awake 
and sitting up. The expressions on 
their faces were those of fright- 
ened children. 

“What that noise?” Carlos asked 


fearfully. 
Until that moment April hadn’t 
realized the bell had stopped 


clanging. Dingo must have turned 
it off while she was preoccupied 
with burning the tapes, 
“Just a false alarm,” April said | 
reassuringly, “There isn’t any fire, 
This smoke comes from some — 
harmless smoke pots.” pany 
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Carlos’ expression turned to one 
of relief. 

“This my friend,” he announced 
to the others. “She going to take us 

` back to the home.” 

They all looked up at her with 
wondering but trusting smiles. 

Five minutes later April had 
picked the locks of all the leg man- 
acles. The men had been sleeping 
in their clothes, except for shoes. 
She waited while they located those 
and put them on, then led them 
through the still dense smoke to 
the nearest exit from the building. 


NINE 
THE SECRET OF THE MOAT 


T was TWO when April Dancer 
arrived back at the hotel. She 
alit from the front seat of a station 
wagon with lettering on its side 
reading: Lombodia State Home 
For The Mentally Retarded. 

Thanking the driver, she said 
good-by to the four men seated in 
back and entered the lobby. At the 
desk she inquired if Mr. Solo and 
Mr. Kuryakin had checked in. 

“About an hour ago, Senorita 
Dancer,” the clerk said. “They in- 
quired of you and Senor Slate and 
asked that you go to their room as 
soon as either of you came in.” 

“What’s the number?” April 
asked. 

“One-eleven, senorita. Just down 
the rear hall, off the lobby.” 

April walked down the indicat- 


ed hall and knocked on the door 
of room 111. The door was opened 
by a slim but muscular man with 
a lean, sensitive face and long 
blond hair which drifted over his 
forehead and partially covered his 
ears. He was in shirt-sleeves. 

Illya Kuryakin’s usually serious 
face broke into a smile. 

“Hello, April,” he said. “We 
were beginning to worry about 

ou.” 

“Hello, Illya,” she said without 
any return smile. He stepped aside 
and she moved into the room. 

Napoleon Solo, also in shirt- 
sleeves, rosé from the far twin bed 
on which he had been seated and 
rounded the nearer one. “How are 
you, April?” he asked. 

“Tm awful,” she said. 

Both men sobered immediately. 
“Mark?” Kuryakin asked. 

She gave a hopeless nod. 

Solo said, “Mr. Waverly con- 
tacted us just as we landed and 
told us you were headed for some 
castle to rescue him. Were you too 
late?” 


"Yes 
Solo took April’s elbow and 


steered her over to the nearest bed. 
< He had her sit down and sat next 


to her, Ulya Kuryakin stood leok- 
ing down at them. 

“Lets have it all,” Solo said. 

In a low voice April Dancer re- 
counted everything which had hap- 
pened up to the time she led the 
four mentally retarded men from 
the smoke-filled building, 

“There is a tavern only a couple 
of blocks from the studio,” she 
concluded. “I looked up the num- 
ber of the home for the mentally 
retarded there and got the superin- 
tendant out of bed. When I ex- 
plained that I had four of his miss- 
ing charges in tow, he sent a sta- 
tion wagon. The driver kindly 
dropped me off at the hotel.” 

“Didn’t you phone the police 
also?” Kuryakin asked. “Moreno 
and his crew are certainly guilty of 
kidnapping and of involuntary 
servitude.” 

She laughed shortly. “Sancho 
Moreno has the chief of police in 
his pocket. The president of Lom- 


“bodia, the mayor of Vina Rosa and 


the chief of police are all on Mo- 
reno’s payroll. Look—the man 
who showed up driving the station 
wagon was the home’s assistant su- 
perintendant. He was spitting nails 
Over the treatment his charges re- 
ceived until I told him Sancho 
Moreno was behind it all. Then he 
turned pale and didn’t say another 


word.” 


“This ee Sy ae 
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Napoleon Solo said, “In that 
case, I don’t suppose the police 
would be very enthusiastic about 
investigating +Mark’s murder ‘ei- 
ther.” 

“I doubt that they would even — 
question Moreno, except perhaps 
as a formality.” 

Solo examined her thoughtfully, 
“All you really saw in the moat. 
was Mark’s vest and coat and 


some red in the water. It’s not ex- 


actly what you’d call a corpus. de- 

lecti.” A 
“I had the piece of vest in my 

hand,” April said. “It was torn in 


half and stained with blood. I ` 


know blood when I see it.” 

Solo rose to his feet with an air 
of determination. “Still, we’re not 
going to write off Mark until we’re 
absolutely certain. Let’s drive out 
to this castle.” | 

April gazed up at him hopefully. 
“You think there’s a chance?” 

“Not much,” he admitted. “I 
can’t imagine why an alligator — 
would be carrying around a piece — 
of blood-stained vest unless More- 
no carried out his plan to feed 
Mark to his pets. But, if he is dead, 

I still want to visit that castle. [have — 
a vengeful nature.” 

“Were going to see if the alliga- 
tors find Mr. Moreno as delectable 
as Mark?” Kuryakin inquired. eh 

“Something like that. Illya, how — 
are we going to get across that a 
moat?’ i 

The blond man pursed his lips 


lie flat. Uo the wall when it is 
drawñup?? 

“No, it Ieans out at about a 
thirty-degree angle,” 

‘Kuryakin went over to a suit- 


` case lying on a chair, opened it and 


rummaged beneath the packed 
clothes in it. He drew out a coil of 
thin ‘nylon rope. Slipping his left 
arm through the loop, he drew it 
up until it was looped around his 
shoulder, 

Going over to the closet, he 
drew out his suit jacket and put it 
on, The coiled rope was complete- 
ly concealed under it. f 

“Shall we go?” he inquired. 

Napoleon Solo went over to the 
closet and put on a coat also. 

April said, “We may as well 
phone for a cab from here.” 

Solo smiled at her. “We rented 
a car at the airport.” 

“Oh,” April said. 

Illya Kuryakin courteously held 
the door open for her, then fol- 
lowed her out, Solo bringing up the 
rear, 

They fell in on either side ‘of 
her as they crossed the lobby. 
April glanced from Illya’s brood- 
ing, sensitive face to the serene, 


_ self-assured face of the slightly tall- 


er Napoleon Solo. 

Neither man gave the impres- 
sion that he would be'a particular- 
ly deadly opponent, but April 
knew from experience just how 
ruthlessly deadly both could ‘be 
when the situation called for it. 
She was glad they were on her 
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side, She didn’t hold out much 


hope: for Sancho Moreno, 


WHEN THE space between thë 
slowly advancing steel wall and the 
pit had contracted to three feet, 
Mark Slate tested Moreno’s claim 
that several tons of pressure were 
behind the steel wall by attempt- 
ing to hold it back. It seemed ap- 
parent that Moreno had told the 
truth, because he couldn’t even 
slow the inexorable advance. i 

He examined the other side of 
the pit for something he might 
hang on to. Both the microphone 
and speaker were set into the wall - 
and there were no other projec- 
tions. The light suspended over the 
pit hung from the ceiling on a 
chain, but the ceiling was a good 
eleven feet from the floor. And 
there was nothing to stand on. 

There was only one desperate . 
chance, Slate decided. It was one 
which would require superb muscu- _ 
lar coordination, plus a great deal 
of luck. : 

Mark Slate possessed the for- 
mer. He could only hope for the 
latter to develop. 

In order to be encumbered by 
binding clothing as little as possible 
when it came time to make his des- 
perate try for survival, he took off 
his suit coat and vest and lay them 
on the floor. Then he stood with 
his back to the steel wall and let 
it push him slowly toward the pit. 


When he was balanced on a ) 
ledge only a foot wide, Moreno’s 
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voice came from the speaker again. 

“Mr. Slate?” 

“Uh-huh,” Slate said. 

“You know you have only min- 
utes now to make up your mind, 
Have you come to a decision?” 

“Yeah,” Slate said. 

“What?” 

“Go spit up a rope.” 

A sigh came from the speaker. 
“T was afraid you would continue 
to remain heroically stupid. Good- 
` by, Mr. Slate.” 

“So long, Sancho,” Slate said 
calmly. 

The ledge had now contracted 
` to six inches. The coat and vest ly- 
ing on the floor had been pushed 
closer and closer to the edge of the 
pit, and now the coat slid over the 
edge into the water below. 

The alligators, which had ceased 
their bellowing but were still hun- 
grily eyeing the prospective meal 
teetering on the ledge above them, 
immediately began roaring and 
fighting over the garment. 

“Mr. Slate!” Moreno’s voice 
said sharply. 

“Still here,” Slate said. “‘They’re 
just fighting for position. They all 
seem to want to be immediately 
beneath me.” 

The vest slid over the edge, 
causing another furious battle be- 
low. 

By now the ledge had shrunk to 
three inches. Balanced on his heels, 
with his arms straight out from his 
sides, his palms pressed against 
the steel wall, Slate felt the moving 


wall nudge him forward another 
fraction of an inch. It shifted his 
center of gravity just enough so 
that he slowly tipped forward like 
a falling timber, 

Deliberately he emitted a 
scream, then let it taper off into a 
gurgling gasp. 

The scream muffled the sound ` 
of his outstretched palms slapping 
against the damp stone wall on the 
opposite side of the pit. With his 
heels hooked over the rim of the 
ledge behind him and his hands 
braced ‘against the stone wall, he 
remained suspended over the pit 
at about a forty-five degree angle. 
Below, the famished monsters set 
up an increased roaring. 

Another regretful sigh issued 
from the speaker and Moreno’s 
voice muttered something about 
idiot Englishmen. 

Now came the element of luck. 
If Sancho Moreno allowed the steli 4 
wall to continue its movement clear © 
to the very edge of the pit, Slate | 
knew he was doomed. Only his 
heels hooked over the damp stone 1 
edge kept him from falling. If they” 
were pushed off, he knew the mois- | 
ture-covered stone would be too” 
slippery for friction between his 
shoe soles and the wall to hold him 1 
in place. His feet would simply 
slide down the surface of the wall} 
and he would tumble into the pit. 

His only hope lay in Moreno de-" 
ciding there was no point in letting 
the wall move farther, now that 
Slate had fallen into the pit. 


are 


pseu ali? 
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‘The sheet of steel pushed at his 
heels. He felt his feet shoved for- 
ward until only half the forward 
edge of his heels rested on the rim 
of the pit. : 


He had given up hope when the 
movement of the steel wall sudden- 
ly stopped, Then it reversed itself. 
His feet slipped backward again a 
quarter inch and the heels of his 
shoes again solidly gripped the pit's 
edge.’ 

The steel sheet retreated much 
faster than it had moved forward. 
Within a half minute it had reached 
its starting position. Slate allowed 
his body to move forward and 
down until his arms were bent 
nearly double, tensed his muscles 
and suddenly straightened his 
arms to thrust himself away from 
the stone wall. 

His body erect now, he teetered 
on his heels for a heart-stopping 


moment, started to fall forward. 


again and flailed his arms wildly. 
He managed to regain balance; his 
body slowly leaned backward; then 
his knees bent, his hands shot 
downward to break his fall and he 
Bently sat down. At the last mo- 
ment his heels slid out from under 
him on the moist stone floor so that 
his feet protruded over the edge of 
the pit, but it no longer mattered, 
ecause he was seated safely on 
the floor, 
With catlike grace he was in- 
Stantly on his feet again. The sheet 
Of steel rumbled upward and dis- 


appeared through the slot in the 
ceiling. 

Slate pressed his back against 
the wall next to the iron-studded 
oaken door and waited. 

Apparently the steel wall was 
operated from some room above, 
for it was several minutes before 
he heard footsteps coming down 
the stone stairway into the torture 
chamber. Meantime, now that 
Slate was no longer in view, the al- 
ligators had ceased bellowing. 

Slate could distinguish only one 
set of footsteps. He was afraid to 
peer through the small barred 
aperture in the door to check if 
only one person was coming, be- 
cause it would be disastrous to be 
seen before the door opened. He 
could only hope that his hearing 
had been accurate. 

A key grated in the cell door’s 


- lock and the door opened outward. 


Sancho Moreno came through the 
doorway and took a step toward 
the pit. 
‘From the corner of his eye Mo- 
reno caught sight of Slate, and his 
reaction was instantaneous. He 
whirled and ducked just as Slate 
started a karate chop at his neck, 
The blow sliced air harmlessly. 
Moreno kicked out at Slate’s knee 
and the latter avoided the kick by 
jumping back. Then they were cir- 
cling each other, their extended 
hands raised palm out in the tradi- 
tional stance of judo opponents, 
Moreno was as expert in the art 
as he was, Slate learned when he 
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feinted the man into making an at- 
tack, then suddenly kicked him in 
the chest. The kick landed solidly 
enough to bring a grunt from the 
larger man, but Slate felt his ankle 
grasped and he was jerked off bal- 
ance, 

As his other foot slid out from 
under him on the slippery stone 
floor, Slate shot his hands beneath 
him to break his fall. The instant 
his palms slapped on the floor, he 
kicked upward with his free foot. 

The kick caught Moreno be- 
neath the chin. He released his 
grip on Slate’s ankle and staggered 
backward. 

Slate had bounced to one knee 
when Moreno recovered his bal- 
ance by gripping both sides of the 
doorway as he staggered backward 
through it. Using the door frame 
for leverage, he instantly hurled 
himself forward again. 

Slate, on one knee with his back 
to the pit, had no time either to 
bounce to his feet or spin out of the 
way. As Moreno’s outstretched 
hands gripped his throat, he shot 
his right hand between them and 
gathered a handful of shirt-front. 
Letting Moreno’s momentum car- 
ry him over backward, he rolled 
onto his back, planted both feet in 
the man’s midriff and thrust up- 
ward, 

Moreno’s hands left his throat 
and the man’s body performed an 
arc through the air. For an instant 
it was suspended upside down over 
the pit, then Moreno emitted an 


agonized scream as it plummetec 
downward. 
There was a splash, a flurry o 
threshing noises and a final muf- 
fled scream which broke off abrupt~ 
ly. A 
Slate lay on the floor, listening, 
until the horrible noises from the 
pit began to subside. Then he rose, 
to his feet. By now it seemed obvi- 
ous that Moreno had descended 
to the dungeons alone, but never: 
theless he peered out into the tor- 
ture chamber with caution. ial 
other enemies were awaiting him 
there. ‘ 
The cell from which Slate had’ 
seen the face of the retarded pris- 
oner peering through the barred 
aperture in the door was on the 
opposite side of the torture cham- 
ber. He took the heavy iron key 
which Sancho Moreno had left in 
his own cell lock and tried it in the 
lock of that door. Apparently all 
the locks were identical, because i it 


with Kaai vacant eyes. 
“Whats your name?” 
asked. 
“Juan,” the prisoner said. i 
“My name is Mark, Juan. Vm A 
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here. I'm a prisoner too. You don’t 
have to be afraid of me.” 

The man exposed large yellow 
teeth in a smile. 

“You want to get out of here?” 

The smile broadened into an 
eager grin. “You take Juan back 
to home, Mark?” 

He said, “Sure, Juan. But we'll 
have to be very quiet. If they hear 
us, theyll lock both of us up 
again.” 

Juan nodded. “I be very quiet. 
I walk like mouse.” 

He pulled on a pair of heavy 
shoes lying next to his pallet, tied 
them, concentrating on the job like 
a six-year-old, then rose to his feet. 

Slate led the man up the stone 
stairway to the heavy oaken door 
there. The door was closed but un- 
locked. The rasping of the unoiled 
springs seemed to Slate to rever- 
berate throughout the building 
when he pushed it open, but no one 
came to investigate. 

Bulbs in several of the candela- 
bra along the hallway were burn- 
ing. Lights were still on in the huge 
banquet room at the end of the 
hall. 

Slate moved quietly along the 
corridor. At its end he motioned 
Juan to stay back while he peeked 
around the corner. Apparently ev- 
eryone but Moreno had gone to 
bed, because the room was empty. 

An archway on the opposite 
Side of the room led into a foyer 
beyond which was the only en- 
trance to the building. This was an 


enormous double door, barred 
from inside by a four-by-four oak- 
en beam resting in iron brackets 
bolted to either side of the door. 

~ Slate had Juan get on one end 
of the beam. He took hold of the 


other. As quietly as possible they _ 


lifted it from its brackets and set it 
on the floor. The hinges of this 
main door were well-oiled, Slate 
discovered when he pushed one 
side of the great double door open. 
It moved easily and silently. 

He looked out into the moonlit 
courtyard, started to step outside, 
then paused. A huge Irish wolf- 
hound lay on the flagstones at the 
base of the short flight of steps 
leading down to the courtyard. 
The beast raised its head, looked 
up at Slate and growled. 

“Nice doggie,” Slate whispered 
hopefully. 

The animal heaved to its feet, 
placed its forepaws on the lowest 
step and exposed fangs in a snarl, 
The snarl brought three more 
hulking, hairy shapes from the 
shadows to investigate what was 
going on. 

They all rested forepaws on the 
lowest step and stared up at Slate, 
their lips curling backward. 

“Nice doggies,” Slate whispered, 
and risked a step forward. 

The dog who had been lying at 
the base of the steps, apparently 
the Jeader of the pack, instantly 
charged. The others followed his 
lead. Slate barely had time to step 
back inside and jerk the door 
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closed when heavy bodies hit it 
from outside. 

A series of low growls came 
from the other side of the door. At 
least the dogs didn’t seem to have 
the habit of barking, Slate thought 
gratefully. If his sudden slamming 
_of the door hadn’t awakened any- 
one, it was unlikely the dogs’ 
growling would. 

Going over to the archway into 
the banquet hall, he looked toward 
the broad stairway leading to the 
second floor and listened. When 
there was no sound from above and 
no sign of anyone, he returned to 
the door and motioned Juan to lift 


- his end of the oaken beam. To- 


gether they set it back in its brack- 
ets. 

“There should be some way to 
get up on top of the wall from up- 
stairs,” Slate whispered. “We'll 
have to go that way.” 

He led the way across the ban- 
quet room and up the broad stair- 
way to the second floor. Two bulbs 
were burning in candelabra in the 
upper corridor. There was no 
sound and no one was in sight. 

Slate estimated by its location 
that the room immediately to their 
left, at the top of the stairs, would 
look out over the castle’s front wall. 
There would still be the problem of 
getting down from the wall and 
across the alligator-infested moat, 
but he planned to tackle those 
problems as he reached them. At 
least this route would get them out 
of the tower and at the same time 
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keep them beyond the reach of the a 


wolfhounds. 


The door was closed. Slate seed j 
it open a crack, but could see noth- — 


ing because the room was dark. 
Cautiously he pushed it farther 
open until light from the hall 
spilled inside. 


The light fell on a huge, high- 
backed bed similar to the one in 
which he had awakened from his Í 


drugged sleep. 


Unfortunately the occupant of 
the bed was a light sleeper. The in- — 


stant the ‚glow from the hall - 
`- touched his face, he sat bolt up- — 


right, swept a pair of thick-lensed 
spectacles from a bedside stand 
and slipped them on his nose. Slate 
tensed to rush the man, then 
abruptly changed his mind when 
Barth made a second quick grab 
for the bedside table. 

Instead he pulled the door 
closed with a bang just as the gun 
swung toward him. 


TEN i 

LAST CALL — } 

O 

ME ON,” Slate said to Juan, 
and headed down the corridor i 

at a dead run. i 
There was no further point | in. 
stealth. When he reached the room. 
overlooking the side wall of the 
castle, he slapped his palm down | 


on the latch and: hit it with his 


shoulder. 
Luckily it was unlocked. The 
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door pe ae open and he stum- 
bled into the room. Juan scurried 
through behind him an instant be- 
fore a shot sounded from up the 
hall and a bullet smashed into the 
door frame. 

Slate slammed the door, felt for 
the inside bolt and shoved it home. 

The room was in darkness, but 
moonlight outlined the single high, 
narrow window. As Slate moved 
toward it, bedsprings creaked and 
Consuelo Cortez’s husky voice 
said, “Who is that? What is going 
on?” 

Slate was at the window then. 
Originally it no doubt had been 
glassless, but it had been fitted with 
a modern cantilever frame. It was 
wide open and there was no 
screen, 

Three feet below he saw the wel- 
come sight of the yard-wide top of 
the castle wall. 

He had dropped to the wall and 
Juan was scrambling through the 
window after him when a lamp 
went on in the room behind them. 
Simultaneously a pounding came 
from the bedroom door and Barth’s 
voice yelled, “Consuelo!” 

Juan jumped down to the wall 
and they raced along it toward the 
rear tower. 

The distance between the two 
towers was about a hundred and 
fifty feet. As the rear towers had 
been restored only externally, there 
was no window glass to impede 
them here. Slate scrambled through 
into a musty smelling room and 


helped Juan through the window 
behind him. 

| Slate looked back to see the 
skull-faced Barth, wearing pa- 
jamas and slippers and with a gun 
in his hand, climbing from Con- 
suelo’s window. 


By the moonlight streaming 
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through the window Slate could see 
there was no furniture in the room. 
The floor was heavy with dust. 
There was the sound of a rat scur- 
tying into the corridor. 

There were heavy oaken shut- 
ters which opened inward. Since 
the castle was some four hundred 
years old and these probably were 
the original shutters, Slate was a lit- 
tle dubious about them working ef- 
fectively. 

Half expecting them to fall 
from their rusted hinges the mo- 
ment he attempted to move them, 
he reached out with both hands 
to pull them closed. 

Although they moved stiffly and 
the hinges made a shriek of pro- 
test, he was pleasantly surprised to 
find that they still worked. At first 
the inside bolt refused to slide 
home, but when he struck it with 
the heel of his hand it moved 
slightly, By working it back and 
forth he managed to get it halfway 
home before it balked at moving 
any farther. This was enough to 
lock it, however. 

With the shutters closed the 
room was pitch dark.’ Slate felt in 
his trouser pockets and was agree- 
ably surprised to find that his cap- 
tors had left him a packet of 
matches. 

By matchlight he led the way 
into the corridor and up it to the 
room overlooking the castle’s rear 
wall. By the flickering flame they 
could see countless animal tracks 
in the dust of the corridor, and 


T 


could hear the rustling of rats in 
the various rooms they passed.. 

The shutters of the window over- 
looking the rear wall hadn’t sur- 
vived .the centuries. One side was 
still in place, but the other had 
rusted from its hinges and had fal- 
len to the floor. 

Slate and Juan dropped dodi 
onto the rear wall and ran toward 
the next tower. Halfway there, a 
fusillade of shots sounded from the 
direction of the side wall, Slate as- 
sumed it was Barth firing at them, 
but the map must have been a poor 
shot, because not a single slug came 
close enough for him to hear its ` 
passage. 

Then they had reached the next 
tower and had scrambled inside 
through the window. Looking back, 
Slate saw Barth ineffectively push- 
ing at the bolted shutters of the 
tower they had just left. iA 

The ancient shutters were still in 
place here, Again Slate had some 
difficulty with them, but he man- 
aged to get them closed and bolted. | 
Again he led the way by aic 
light along a corridor to the root 
overlooking the second sidewall, 
This corridor showed rat tracks too, | 
and they could hear the rodents 
scurrying about in the rooms they 
passed. oH 

Sancho Moreno had mentioned a 


i 
that the servants occupied the dt 
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ants, Slate saw that a number of — 
lights had gone on. Either Barth’s 
shooting had awakened them, or 
Consuelo had alerted them by 
phone, for a man with a shotgun 
appeared in the window at the op- 
posite end of the wall. 

As he dropped down to the wall 
and started to move their way, Slate 
recognized him as his and April’s 
studio tour guide, Pedro Martinez. 

Slate tested the shutters at this 
window, found them in even better 
shape than the other two operable 
pair, closed them and bolted them. 

Lighting another match, he told 
Juan to follow him and led the way 
downstairs. The door into the court- 
yard was still intact and was barred 
by an oaken beam. 

` Exploration of the first floor dis- 
closed that no windows overlooked 
the courtyard. The ones on the 
other side of the tower were di- 
rectly over the moat, whose water 
was about fifteen feet below. In the 
moonlight a half dozen alligators 
could be, seen lying on the far 
banks, Slate decided they didn’t 
have to worry about invasion from 
that way. 

“Well, I guess we can’t get out, 
Juan,” Slate said. “But they can’t 
get in either, unless they come up 
with a battering ram. Let’s go up 
to the third floor and see what’s 
going on.” 


WHEN THE rented car reached 
the curve in the road just before 
the castle, Illya Kuryakin turned 
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it around and parked it in the same 
spot the taxicab had parked earlier. 
April, Solo and Kuryakin all got 
out and walked up the road to the 
drawbridge. 

All the windows on the first two 
floors of both front towers were 
ablaze with lights. 

Napoleon Solo said, “Must be 
having a party.” 

“Something is going on,” April 
said. “Only a few lights in the 
right tower were burning when I 
was here before.” 

One of the monstrous alligators, 
possibly the same one which had 
first tried to make a meal of April, 
since it was lying in wait in the 
same spot, came lumbering over 
the bank of the moat when he 
heard them approach. 

Solo drew his U.N.C.L.E. gun, 
aimed at the gaping jaws from a 
distance of four feet and squeezed 
the trigger. 

Following the low popping 
sound of the gun, the beast’s jaws 
clapped. shut and it slid tail first - 
back down into the water, where 
it lay inert, half in and half out. 

Kuryakin said in a low voice, 
“Keep your eye out for others. I’m 
going to have my attention direct- 
ed upward.” 

He slipped his arm from the left 
sleeve of his jacket, removed the 
rope coiled around his shoulder 
and put the jacket back on. After 
forming one end of the rope into a 
large noose, he looked up at the 
drawbridge. - 
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‘The U.N.C.L.E. gun popped 
again and a second monster slid 
back down the bank to lie still. 
Kuryakin didn’t even glance down 
at it. Twirling the noose over his 
head several times, he cast it up- 
ward in a perfect, effortless throw. 
The noose settled over a corner of 
the raised drawbridge. A jerk on 
the rope tightened it into place. 

“I didn’t know you had ever 
been a cowboy,” April whispered. 

“I have a hundred small, unap- 
` preciated talents,” Ilya whispered 
back. 

He tested the grip of the noose 
by giving the end of the rope sev- 
eral hard tugs, then handed the 
rope to Napoleon Solo. 

“You’re heavier than I am,” he 
said. “So you be anchor man.” 

Solo gave a final glance both 
ways along the bank of the moat. 
When he spotted no more of the 
reptiles, he put away his gun. 
Winding the end of the rope about 
` his right hand, he gripped it with 
his left also, drew it taut, then 
braced his feet and leaned back- 
ward until it was as tense as a vio- 
lin string. 

The rope slanted upward across 
the moat at about a thirty-degree 
angle. 

Illya Kuryakin stepped to the 
edge of the bank, took hold of the 
rope with both hands and pulled 
himself along it hand over hand. 
When he reached the upraised 
edge of the drawbridge, he pulled 
himself up on it and straddled it. 
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“I guess you're next,” oie said 
to April. 


Se eis A E 


April had caught a slight 1 move- 
ment to her right. “Just a minute,” | 


she said, and drew from her purse 
the U.N.C.L.E. gun she had re- 
covered from the hairy Dingo. 


A twelve-foot alligator surged i 
over the bank not three feet from — 


her. When 


its enormous jaws > 


spread, she fired a sleep dart down 
its throat. It reared up, fell heav- | 
ily on its side, then rolled over and | 
over down the bank into the wa- | 


ter. 
April carefully 


searched the — 


bank in both directions before | 
putting the gun away. Then she > 


slipped the strap of her purse over 
her wrist, let it slide up to her 
shoulder and took hold of the rope 
with both hands. Swinging her 
feet out over the water, she 
worked her way across, 

Illya reached down to grab both 
her wrists and effortlessly pulled’ 
her one hundred and eight pounds 
up alongside of him. * 

“How am I supposed to get 
across?” Napoleon Solo vig 
softly. 

“You don’t,” Illya called back! 
in an equally soft voice. “We'll 
need you over there as anchor 
man in case we have to come back | 
by the same route.” 1 

Because the drawbridge leaned 


outward from the base of the wall N 


April Dancer were perched about 
four feet out from the wo Fhe 
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chains which raised and lowered 
the bridge slanted upward to giant 
pulleys on top of the wall, how- 
ever. Illya scrambled up one with 


_ the agility of a monkey, then held 


down his hand to assist April up 
beside him on top of the wall. 

They crouched side by side in 
the shadow of one of the giant 
pulleys and viewed the moonlit 
castle and courtyard. 

Considerable activity was. going 


_ onat the lefthand rear tower. 


Six figures stood on the side 
wall next to the tower. One, in a 
dressing robe, April recognized as 
Consuelo Cortez, even at that dis- 
tance. A man, also in a robe, with 
pajama legs showing beneath it, 
she identified as the cadaverous 
Barth. 

The other four, ail men, were 
fully dressed. One,. who was car- 
rying a shotgun, turned his profile 
to them as he said something to 
Barth, and April recognized him 
as their studio tour guide, Pedro 
Martinez. y 

“I don’t see Sancho Moreno,” 
she whispered to Illya. “But that 
woman is Consuelo Cortez. The 
man in robe and pajamas is Barth 
and the one with the shotgun is 
Pedro Martinez.” 

“You don’t know any of the 
others?” he whispered back. 

She shook her head. “Just some 
of Moreno’s goons, I imagine.” 

Three of the men were raising 
a ladder from the top of the wall 
to the sill of the tower’s third-story 


window. A series of low growls 
caused April and Illya to glance 
down into the courtyard. Immedi- 
ately below them four huge Irish 
wolfhounds paced back and forth, 
glaring up at them. 

Fortunately the backs of the 
entire group on the wall were to 
April and Kuryakin, and the dogs’ 
growling was too low-toned to at- 
tract anyone’s attention. Illya put 
his finger to his lips, rose from his 
crouched position and climbed 
over the giant pulley. After help- 
ing April over it, he moved silently 
toward the tower to their left. 
April tiptoed after him. 

Below the pack of dogs fol- 
lowed along, growling up at them. 

When they reached the tower, 
they found a long, narrow window 
about three feet above the wall. It 
was a cantilever window and was 
wide open. Illya Kuryakin cau- 
tiously peered into the room, then 
lightly vaulted up onto the sill. He 
held down one hand to assist April 
up. 
A bedside lamp was burning in 
the room. The bedclothes were dis- 
arranged as though someone had 
been sleeping there, but the bed 
was empty. Through the open door 
they could see a lighted corridor. 

Illya peered into the hall, then 
led the way along it, warily peering 
around the edge of each door they 
passed. The rooms were not occu- 
pied, although lights were on in 
several and there were empty beds 
with disarranged bedclothing. 
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Tillya turned into the room at the 
end of the corridor after checking 
it. It too was a bedroom and an 
overhead light burned in it. Appar- 
ently this was an unoccupied room, 
though, for the bed was made up 
neatly. 

`The window of this room over- 
looked the side wall. When they 
peered out, only five people were 
now on the other end of the wall. A 
man was steadying the ladder from 
either side and a third leaned his 
weight against it. 

Consuelo and Barth were star- 
ing straight upward. 

Pedro Martinez, still carrying his 
shotgun, was nearly to the top of 
the ladder. 

Suddenly a figure appeared, 
standing in the third-story window. 
Gripping the frame on both sides, 
he put his foot against the upper 
rung of the ladder. 

“That’s Mark!” April exclaimed. 

“So it is,” Illya said calmly. 
“That blood on his vest must have 
been someone else’s.” 

Barth aimed a pistol upward, but 
was unable to fire because the man 
at the top of the ladder was in the 
way. Mark Slate’s foot shoved out- 
ward. The men at the base of the 
ladder made a desperate effort to 
hold it in place, but the weight of 
the man on top of it was: too much 
for them. Slowly it toppled back- 
ward, 

The man in front of the ladder 
suddenly realized it was going to 
topple over on him. Releasing his 


grip, he turned, ‘slipped between 
Consuelo and Barth and began to 
run toward April and Kuryakin. 
Losing his help, the other two men 
abandoned any further hope of 
holding it. Releasing their grips, 
they backed against the tower. 

Consuelo realized the danger 
next and began to flee after the 
man who had preceded her. It took 
Barth a moment longer to realize 
he was directly in line of the falling 
ladder, then he turned and began 
to run after Consuelo. 

The shotgun hit the top of the 
wall stock first, discharged harm-_ 
Jessly upward and bounced down 
into the courtyard. Pedro, still 
clinging to the ladder, hit an seus 
later. j 

Two of the figures fleeing fati 
the falling ladder managed to 
make it. But the falling man, 
crashed down right on top of Barth. 

There were yells of pain; then 
both figures, plus the ladder, tum- 
bled off the wall into the moat. A 
flurry of threshing sounds followed) 
the splashes. K 

There was one muffled screa: 
of agony, then silence. 

April Dancer and Kuryakin had 
ducked back to either side of the’ 
window when the trio began run- 
ning toward them. When the sound 
of running stopped, they peeped 
out. The two survivors had halted 
at midpoint along the wall and 
were staring down into the moat. 
Then they both turned their backs, À 
and gazed up at the third- Ten win- 
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dies AOR Mark Slate had ap- 
peared. 

He was no longer in sight. 

Consuelo’s voice carried clearly 
to April and Illya. “You three stay 
here and keep them pinned down,” 
she said with frigid lack of emo- 
tion. “I’m going to get dressed and 
run into town for some dynamite. 
We'll blast the door from the court- 
yard into the tower open.” 

There was an inhuman quality 
about the woman, April thought. 
After that one quick glance into 
the moat where Barth and Pedro 
had fallen, she seemed to have dis- 
missed them from her mind. 

The man who had escaped the 
falling ladder with Consuelo re- 
turned to where his two partners 
waited next to the shuttered sec- 
ond-floor window of the tower. 
Consuelo continued on toward the 
room where April and Illya waited. 

They drew back. Illya Kuryakin 
produced his U.N.C.L.E. gun and 
April took Mark’s from her purse. 

Consuelo climbed to the window 
sill and jumped to the floor inside. 
She must have glimpsed April’s fig- 
ure from the edge of her vision, be- 
cause she whirled that way and 
Stared at the barrel of April’s gun. 

“Don’t move,” Illya’s voice said 
Softly from behind her. 

The woman glanced over her 
shoulder and saw his gun covering 
her also, Her eyes glittered at him. 

Kuryakin said quietly, “Call 
those three men back in here, Con- 
Suelo.” 


“Why should I?” the female 
hypnotist demanded. “You won’t 
shoot me in cold blood.” 

April Dancer said sweetly, 
“Mark won’t. He’s much too gal- 
lant. But if you don’t obey right 
now, I’m going to.” 

She depressed the lever on the 


-U.N.C.L-E. gun which converted 


it to a killing weapon. 

Consuelo examined her doubt- 
fully. The glitter in April’s eyes 
seemed to convince her that the 
girl meant it. While she might have 
depended on Mark not to shoot 
down a defenseless woman, she 
had no such faith in another mem- 
ber of her own sex. 

Going over to the window, she 
called, “Chance! You and the oth- 
ers come in here!” 

“All right, ma’am,” 
called back. 

“Now step aside from the win- 
dow,” April ordered. 

Consuelo chose to move over 
next to Illya. 

April Dancer flicked the lever 
on her gun upward. The gun made 
a popping sound. Consuelo’s eyes 
glazed and she toppled to the floor. 
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Illya Kuryakin gave April an in- 
quiring look. 

“Iwll keep her quiet while we 
deal with the others,” April said. 
“She might have decided to warn 
them at the last minute.” 

With a shrug Illya pressed his 
back to the wall alongside the win- 
dow. April did the same on the 
other side. 

A moment later the first of the 
three men vaulted up to the win- 
dow sill, then jumped down inside. 
He was staring at the unconscious 
Consuelo when the second man 
landed alongside of him. The third 
was standing in the window be- 
fore either of the first two realized 
the presence of someone else in 
the room. 

They whirled, reaching for guns, 
then froze when they saw Illya’s 
gun covering them. April’s was di- 
rected at the man standing on the 
window sill. 

“Come on in and join us,” April 
said politely. 

Moments later the trio had been 
disarmed and stood dejectedly 
lined up against a wall. 

“Anyone else in the castle?” Il- 
lya asked generally. 

When no one answered, his 
U.N.C.L.E. gun made a popping 
noise and the man farthest left col- 
lapsed. 

The other two gazed down at 
‘their fallen comrade wide-eyed, 
then their gazes drifted over to the 
unconscious Consuelo. Both lay so 
quiet, it was impossible to tell if 
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they were unconsicous or dead. 
The man who had escaped the 
falling ladder with Consuelo asked, 
“What kind of a gun is that?” } 
“It shoots poison darts,” Ilya’ 
Kuryakin said. “Kills instantly. | 
Now I’m going to ask once more. l 
Anyone else in the castle?” j 
Both men hurriedly began to 
speak at once, stopped, glanced at 
each other. Then the one who had 
spoken before said, “Mr. Moreno 
is supposed to be, but he’s dis- 
appeared. Barth and Consuelo 
thought that the guy in the reari 
tower fed him to the alligators.” — 
Illya glanced at April Dancer, 
“That figures. That blood you saw 
must have been Sancho’s.” He 
turned back to the two men. “No 
one else at all around? How about} 
servants?” a 
“Moreno always send them into 
town when he has something spe- 
cial going here,” the second ma n 
said. “There’s only a cook and a 
couple of cleaning maids, and he 
sent them into Vina Rosa earlier, 
Honest to God, mister, there’s nal 
body else here but us.’ 
Kuryakin nodded pafaro A 
“May as well call Mark down 
from there,” he said to April. 
Going over to the window, Apri 
yelled, “Mark! Mark Slate!” 4 
Slate’s head appeared from thé 
upper window of the other tower. 
“Hi, dove,” he yelled bac < 
“About time you appeared. va 
been holed up in this rat-infeste eC 
place for hours.” 
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“Well, you can come down 
now,” April called. “It’s all clear.” 


THERE WASN’T room in Napo- 
leon Solo’s and Illya Kuryakin’s 
rented car for nine people. They 
located the panel truck in which 
Mark Slate had been driven to the 
castle and loaded the four bound 
prisoners in back. Solo and Kurya- 
kin said they would take the ema- 
ciated Juan in their car and April 
and Slate could follow in the panel 
truck. 

“What are you going to do with 
the prisoners, though?” Solo asked. 
“Will it do any good to turn them 
over to the Lombodian police?” 

April said, “With Moreno dead, 


I doubt that his influence will ex- 
tend to protecting subordinates, — 
They might even be quite glad to 
see Consuelo. What else can we do 
with them?” 

“T guess it would be against 
U.N.C.L.E.’s code just to feed 
the alligators,” Slate said. “We'll 


turn them in and see what hap- 


pens.” 

It turned out that with Moreno’s 
death, his influence among power- 
ful Lombodians was equally dead. 
The police welcomed Consuelo 
and her three companions with 
maximum security cells and as- 
sured April Dancer and Mark Slate 
they would be out of circulation for 
some time. 
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Somewhere, Mark Slate was following a vicious 
false trail that led to nowhere. And somewhere, 
helpless and a prisoner, the Girl from U.N.C.L.E. 
learned of THRUSH’s new fearsome weapon to 
put the world in chains—a machine which would 
turn the very air we breath into flaming death! 
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It was a fine day for hunting, espec- 
ially the toughest prey of all—Man! 
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STRANGE ALLIES. 


by CARL HENRY RATHJEN 


l PY J. T. Everett swung 


his powerful binoculars from the 


fallen hunter back to the man who 


had deliberately shot him. “The 


~- skunk!” he muttered. 


Jaytee’s hand, speckled with the 
splotches of brown.that come with 
age—he was ninety—trembled as 


he focused the big tripod-mounted 


binoculars. 

Many many times during his 
field work as a naturalist he had 
witnessed killings among his feath- 
ered and four-footed friends. 
Skunks destroyed incubating eggs 
in plovers’ nests. Osprey plunged 
their talons into fish and young rab- 
bits. Lynx preyed upon larger 
game, But it was their natural way 
of life, keeping the balance of na- 
ture. It couldn’t be regarded as 
murder, © 

But this killing by a two-legged 
animal, which Jaytee had just wit- 


` Ressed through his binoculars, 


He We 
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couldn’t be termed anything but 
murder. 

From the glassed cupola atop his 
house, overlooking the primitive 
area of the valley deep in the moun- 
tains, he’d been saying Good Morn- 
ing via the huge binoculars—to the 
robins tug-of-warring with worms 
to feed their fledglings; to the pile- 
ated woodpecker beating his brains 
out for breakfast high on a light- 
ning-scarred elm; to the doe and 
her twin gangly-legged fawns at the 
edge of the meadow; the moose 
dredging the bottom of the swamp. 
And then on a hillside he’d spotted 
the man aiming a rifle. 

At first he’d been merely per- 
turbed as always during hunting 
season. It was a “must” that had to 
be endured, for with the encroach- 
ments of so-called civilization upon 
the feeding areas of wild life the 
natural balance was upset. There 
would be starvation unless the 
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numbers of a specie, such as deer, 
were held to a supportable popula- 
tion by the unnatural balancing 
of hunting. 

Jaytee just hoped that the hunter 
wasn’t planning to shoot one of his 
special friends with whom he fre- 
quently conversed. 

He’d swiveled the big binoculars 
to follow the direction of the man’s 
aim. Just as he’d spotted the second 
hunter, red-capped and red-jack- 
eted and completely discernible 
and identifiable as a human being, 
he’d seen the man drop an instant 
before he heard the rifle shot. 

It was no accident, for two more 
shots from the first hunter went 
pumping into the prone figure. Jay- 
tee saw the jolting impact of them 
through the powerful binoculars. 

“The skunk!” he muttered, 
swinging the glasses back toward 
the killer. 

The man’s city-pale face jerked 
fully toward him. He seemed to be 
staring coldly right into Jaytee’s 
eyes. Had he suddenly become 
aware of the cupola? Perhaps a 
vagrant ray of low morning sun had 
thrust under the lens shields to re- 
flect a betraying glint of light. Or 
maybe it was just guilty conscience 
that had made him jerk around 
to seek possible witnesses of the 
murder. 

Jaytee had no opportunity to 
study and evaluate the situation, 
for the killer suddenly stepped be- 
hind a bush. 

Then Jaytee saw a brief flash of 


sunlight. The man must be peering 
in his direction through field bi- 
noculars or a telescopic sight. 

“Well, now,” Jaytee murmured. 
“So we both know. Now we must 
work out our balance of nature. I` 
wonder, just which of us is the pred- 
ator, the hunter, and who the hunt- 
ed?” 

Jaytee felt no overpowering fear, 
At ninety, if one has lived a full life 
and is aware of its limitations, he 
is cognizant of its approaching | 
end, and unafraid, just awaiting the - 
new experience, trying to complete — 
all chores before its arrival. Jaytee, 
however, still had much work to 
complete. Therefore, he intended 
the end of his span to be a natural 
arrival. 

He drew back from his big binoc- 
ulars. He started down the iron 
spiral stairway to the living room 
below. The descent was slow, be- 
cause his joints had not remained 
as agile as his brain. How could the 
balance of human nature be 
achieved? ! 

In his younger a, when he 
had been supple and strong, he 
would not have hesitated to serve 
as predator, to capture this killer 
for Dave Myers of the state police. | 
No, not for Dave. He hadn’t been 
born yet, nor had Jaytee’s grandson, | 
who had later been Dave’s buddy | 
in Korea and afterwards had asked 
Dave to keep an eye on the stub- 
born old man who insisted on liv- 
ing alone in the middle of nowhere. 

No, he was not equal to the phys- 
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ical task of predator, and unless he 
evaluated and planned carefully he 
had no doubts that the middle of 
nowhere could prove to be the end 
of the trail. 

That must not be permitted. He 
had too much work to do yet. His 
climatology studies on the procrea- 
tive habits of mammals, which had 
caught the interest of stockmen— 
maybe if they kept their herds on 
higher, cooler ranges there would 
be greater reproduction—his re- 
search on beetles attacking lumber 
stands, which Dave deliberately 
kept confusing with the English 
Beatles; his ornothology and— 

“Can’t be,” he murmured. He 
couldn’t be stopped now, not unless 
the processes of nature so willed it. 
He didn’t feel the time was ripe for 
that. The killer must become the 
hunted and leave him alone to fin- 
ish his work without interference. 

Thinking as he made his slow 
way down the spiral stairway, Jay- 
tee almost ignored a faint fetid 
pungency that had become famil- 
iar atmosphere to him. It made 
Dave Myers and other visitors pre- 
fer to sit outside when they came to 
call. 

Jaytee saw its source standing 
just beyond the foot of the stairway. 
A fat, but common, bushy-tailed, 
black and white skunk, Mephitis 

™mephitica. 

: “Ah, Mephistopheles,” Jaytee 
Said calmly, noting the hot gleam 
_ in the tiny black eyes. “My apolo- 
gies. I have not only delayed your 


breakfast but have injured your 
pride by referring to him as a 
skunk. Weasel would have been 
more apropos with his lust to kill.” 

Mephistopheles often came in 
from the terrace outside the living 
room, but more so since the den be- 
neath a fallen tree had become 
somewhat crowded with progeny 
and his wife was rather on the 
irritable side. 

“Breakfast?” Jaytee frowned. 
His brain must be stiffening like his 
joints. Birds and deer ate at day- 
light. Mephistopheles and his spe- 
cies were nocturnal feeders, so he 
must be preparing to leave for 
some bachelor quarters in the 
woods. 

“No. Maybe good idea,” Jaytee 
said suddenly. He moved quickly 
for him, but not so quickly as to 
alarm Mephistopheles into making 
a quick rigid pivot to raise his tail 
to shoot. The place would have 
been unliveable then. 

Jaytee went past smoothly and 
closed the doors to the terrace. 
Outside, blue jays squawked, other 
birds twittered. 

“Patience, patience,” Jaytee 
murmured, “Breakfast is coming. 
There will be a slight delay on 
room service. My apologies.” 

The room felt warmer with the 
doors closed. Maybe that explained 
the perspiration he felt on his brow 
which blended with his balded 
head. He also felt an inclination to 
glance over his shoulder toward the 
woods, in the direction he had seen 
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the killer. Too soon for that. But 
soon, and still too soon. 

And worse. Just as he had antic- 
ipated, when he lifted the phone 
the line was as dead as the hunter 
who had been murdered. It had 
gone dead during a bad wind storm 
the day before yesterday. The line- 
men would naturally first restore 
trunk lines in the foothills beyond 
the mountains and gradually work 
their way back in. 

There was no telling when that 
would be, and no way to get in 
touch with Dave Myers at the state 
police station, thirty miles away. 
There was no way either for Jaytee 
to communicate with his neighbors 
on the party line. The nearest 
neighbor was fifteen miles away, 
too far for Jaytee to attempt walk- 
ing. 

At his age his heart wouldn’t 
take it, not with the very strong pos- 
sibility he would have to climb over 
fallen trees. That’s why his car, 
which had been taken down for 
overhaul, hadn’t been delivered 
yesterday. 

Anyway, the thought of leaving, 
and the time involved, was un- 
thinkable. He had too much work 
to do. 

He glanced toward the terrace 
door and the woods beyond. Rais- 
ing a finger to the temple of his 
glasses, he turned up the volume 
on his hearing aid. He heard just 
the normal twittering of the birds 
pierced by the brief raucous scold- 
ing of a blue jay. Mephistopheles 


sniffed about under the table 
draped with an Indian rug. 

Jaytee smiled sadly. “If only I 
had the equivalent of a six-shooter 
on each hip such as you have.” — 

But he had no firearms. He stud- 
ied life. He didn’t destroy it. 

Jaytee squinted, cutting down 
visual attention to concentrate 
mental attention. He had weapons. 
His knowledge of animal life and 
its habits. And wasn’t man a mam- 
mal, an animal with habits? Of 
course, he hadn’t studied man as 
thoroughly as he had other fauna, 
but still . . . 

Jaytee bustled about, starting 
breakfast for feathered, four-foot- 
ed, and two-footed life. Turning up 
his hearing aid still higher, he tried 
to listen beyond the sounds of near- 
by birds and squirrels. 

Everything seemed normal, so 
perhaps there was time. Hurrying 
to the garage, he picked up a long- 
length of broomstick wound with 
heavy cord looped at one end. He- 
hesitated, wielding the stout stick 
like a club. No, when the old bull 
loses his strength and is cast off by 
the herd he must use his wits if he 
is to survive for long. 

Jaytee moved from the garage 
toward a rocky ledge that would 
catch the warming rays of the 
morning sun. The warmth and ex- 
citement also caressed the stiffness 
from his joints, though his heart was 
beginning to protest with angry 
thumpings and his: ee was 
becoming too fast. 
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_ “Patience,” he cautioned himself 
and the birds which twittered and 
fluttered about him, demanding 
their breakfasts. He cast a kindly 
but critical eye at them. “Perhaps 
I have done you an injustice, pro- 
viding you with a welfare state. 
Now you won't forage for your- 
selves. But perhaps this morning 
you shall earn your handout.” 

Nodding, trying to slow his 
breathing, he moved on toward the 
rocky ledge. 

He was sitting at the kitchen ta- 
ble and dabbling with a cup of cof- 
fee, non-caffein because of his 
heart, and a half-eaten slice of toast 
spread with butter and jam. 

Suddenly his hearing aid picked 
up a rabble of sound, epitheting 
blue jays and squirrels. The “mob” 
seemed to be coming closer. Jaytee’s 
heart felt as though it were trying 
to jump closer to the end of its long 
term of work. 

“Easy, Old Man,” he murmured, 
adjusting his hearing aid. The 
warnings from his friends seemed 
to pause in their progress; then 
they moved through the woods to- 
ward the terrace side of the house. 

“No,” Jaytee muttered. “Not that 
way. Not yet.” 

He got up from his chair. His 
joints had stiffened from their pre- 
vious activity and from the brief 
respite while he’d tried to steady 
his heart. He glanced at the long 
knife still by the breadboard, 
picked it up, made a few tentative 
stabs and slashes, then shook his 


head. He could be disarmed like a 
baby. It would be a little more dif- 
ficult to disarm his brain. x 
“Egotistical old goat,” he chided 
himself, then wandered outside. Re- 
membering something else sudden- 
ly, he stepped back inside quickly 
and switched on a battery-operated 
tape recorder. The blue jays were 
shifting their rioting shrieks to the 
side of the house away from the ter- 
race. ! 
' Jaytee remained inside, waiting. 
Uneasiness began to take over. Per- 
haps he was assuming too much 
without first being certain. of his 
facts. The blue jays were now flut- 
tering and squawking toward this 
side of the house. na 
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Jaytee moved to the doorway. 
He wanted to draw back at sight of 
the big man holding a rifle at the 
ready. That was no way to carry a 
gun if the approach were friend- 
ly. Possible fact. Jaytee, who often 
still lectured in large auditoriums 
and spurned the use of microphone 
and amplifiers, projected his voice. 

“Good morning to you.” 

The man paused rigidly. Too far 
away for Jaytee’s vision to make 
identity without optical aid. But the 
configuration of build seemed right. 

“How is the hunting?” Jaytee in- 
quired, still booming his voice. 

“Not so good,” the man replied, 
beginning to advance slowly, still 
holding the rifle ready to shoot. 
Only a slight movement would be 
needed to aim it directly at Jay- 
tee. 

“Got lost,” he called, watching 
Jaytee. “Separated from my com- 
panions.” 

“Too bad,” Jaytee said. Maybe 
if he just offered directions the man 
would leave, but he doubted it very 
much. “You must be hungry, 
thirsty,” Jaytee added. “Won’t you 
come in and join us for breakfast.” 

The word “us” seemed to make 
the man break stride slightly. Jay- 
tee’s heart also broke stride slightly. 
The man was close enough now for 
Jaytee to see him sharply. He was 
the killer Jaytee had observed 
through the big binoculars up in the 
cupola. 

The man’s milky blue eyes 
glanced up toward the cupola, 


then leveled at Jaytee. He scowled 
angrily as a blue jay swooped at 
his head. 

“Us?” he questioned. He gave a 
wary smile. “Funny, when I spot- 
ted this place through this . . .” 
He nodded toward the rifle’s tele- 
scopic sight. “. . . I somehow got — 
the idea you lived here alone. Seems 
I’ve heard about you. Weren’t you 
interviewed on TV a few months 
back? That’s right, your name’s 
Everett.” His glance flicked toward 
the carless garage. He came on Ht 
more boldly. 

“Come in,” Jaytee invited, and 
thought of the nursery tale he’d 
read long long ago to his children 
and grandchildren. The spider in- 
viting the fly. Another bit of ecol- 
ogy, keeping the balance of nature. 
He should have had more than just 
his place set at the table. It might 
have helped prolong the impres- 
sion he was not here alone, that 
“us”? meant two-legged companion- — 
ship, not just feathered and four- 
legged. 

Well, it was too late now, and 
this very alert killer would have 
soon seen through the subterfuge. 
The word “us” had served its pur- 
pose, to get him inside before he | 
attempted any action. 

“Sit down, sit down,” Jaytee of- 
fered, noting that the man brought 
his rifle in and also that he wore a 
side arm. He gestured vaguely. 


Just as he had surmised, the 


wary two-legged animal would sit 
where its back would be protected oy 
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The killer took the chair against the 
wall beneath the head high cabinet. 
He could watch the outer and inner 
doors that way. He leaned the rifle 
in the corner, and as he sat down 
he surreptitiously unsnapped the 
strap holding the pistol in its hol- 
ster. 

Jaytee busied himself, making 
more coffee, preparing more toast. 

“Mind if I wash up?” the man 
asked suddenly. 

“Go to it,” Jaytee said, gesturing 
toward the sink. 

“I mean, where’s the can?” The 
man glanced toward the closed door 
to the living room. 

Jaytee moved there and placed 
his hand on the knob as the man 
started to get up with his back to- 
ward the rifle. Jaytee smiled. It 
seemed to be just on the outside of 
his face, clinging to his wrinkles. 

“You don’t really want that,” he 


said. “You just want to be sure Pm > 


without human companionship.” 

The man froze. Jaytee nodded. 
At his age there was no time for 
stalling. Life was at the short end. 
Things that needed doing could not 
be put off. They had to be done 
quickly, and especially so under 
these circumstances. 

“It is your intention,” Jaytee 
said, “to kill me.” 

The man spoke through tense 
lips. “Then you did see me.” 

“Then you did deliberately kill 
him,” Jaytee said. “You tampered 
with the laws of life and man. May 
I inquire why?” He smiled grimly. 


“After all, the condemned is usual- 
ly permitted one or two final re- 
quests. And I’ve had my last break- 
fast.” 

The man stared. His hand was 
too close to his pistol. 

“What are you up to, Old Man? 
Get away from that door.” His pis- 
tol was suddenly out. “Who’s be- 
hind it? Open it. Come out with 
your hands up.” 

“Careful, Jaytee warned. “If. 
you shoot me, or make any alarm- 
ing actions, you will be a marked 
man.” 

He thrust the door open sudden- 
ly and let go of the knob, so the 
door slammed back loudly against 
the inner wall. There was.a startled 
hiss of sound. The man’s gaze 
dropped to Mephistopheles, beady 
black eyes gleaming with threat, his 
tail—not hands—up, legs braced 
stiffly, ready to pivot him about for 
action. 

Jaytee spoke quietly to the killer. 
“The stench of your crime here, if 
committed, will be unmistakeably 
marked upon you.” 

“Close that door!” the killer de- 
manded, swinging the pistol’s aim 
from Mephistopheles to Jaytee. 

“Not yet,” Jaytee said with a 
calmness that didn’t coincide with 
his heart. He had to bring this to a 
swift conclusion, otherwise there 
might be no need of killing him. He 
managed a smile. “You haven’t an- 
swered my question. Why did you 
kill him?” 

“What do you care? I told you to 
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close that door.” He took a step, 
but Jaytee raised his hand as 
though he were going to throw 
something at Mephistopheles. 

The skunk hissed warningly. 

The man checked his movement 
toward Jaytee. His eyes narrowed 
craftily. Jaytee knew that the bal- 


ance of nature was teetering. This 
human animal would humor him, 
but merely to recoup the temporar- 
ily lost advantage. 

“Business partner,” he muttered. 
“Getting wise to something in the 
finances, and that his wife and I—” 

Jaytee shook his balded head. 

“The world is over-populated 
with the female of the species, and 
yet—” He sighed, “ “What fools 
these mortals be.’ ” He looked the 
killer in the eye. “And I assume 
you have an alibi arranged, per- 
haps with her assistance.” 

“I’m supposed to be on the west 
coast. I'll get back there in time to 
meet his hunting partner whom I 
called off the hunt so that there’d be 
no possible witnesses to— 

Jaytee glanced toward the cabi- 
net just above and behind the kill- 
er’s head. The man squinted, 
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“Just why have you been asking 
. . .” He whipped his gaze back 
and up. He spotted the door partly 
ajar, pulled it wide, and there was 
the mike of a tape recorder. 

“Where’s the recorder?” he 
snapped, his hand pulling the mike. 
wire. It went through a crack in the 
board to the next cabinet. He 
reached toward the knob. 

“Don’t!” Jaytee exclaimed. 

The killer was beyond Peete 
He yanked the door wide. There 
was a split-instant when time stood 
still—stood still for Jaytee who 
wondered if he had done right with 
his early trip to the warm rocky 
ledge—stood still for the suddenly 
shocked and horrified killer as his 
sudden opening of the cabinet re- 
vealed a coiled and head-poised 
rattler. 

There was the start of buzzing 
from the tail—the fanged head 
struck out—but contrary to fiction, 
but not contrary to the laws of na- 


ture, the aim is not always unerring. 


It might have been the sudden light 
in the snake’s eyes, the convulsive 
jerk of the killer’s head. 
The striking fangs missed, going 
over the killer’s shoulder. He shout- 
ed in hoarse panic, knocking over 
the table as he scrambled away 
from the falling rattler. 
`The commotion alarmed Meph- 
istopheles. He whirled and let go 
from both hips. The overpowering 
stench blinded the killer as well as _ 
made him gasp. 
Tae standing to one sigh of 4 
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the door, missed the direct blast 
from the living room. Holding his 
breath, squinting his eyes, he 
reached forward suddenly and 
snatched the pistol from the grasp 
of the groping panicky killer. 

He leveled the gun and won- 
dered if he could kill. He would 
probably be forced to. At his age 
he needed his rest. He couldn’t 
hope to stay alert, possibly for 
days, to guard this man and bring 
him to justice. And so, if and 
when the killer tried to jump him 
would... 

The rattler fled to the corner and 
coiled by the hunting rifle. Jaytee 
grasped the staggering, blinded 
killer and pushed him toward the 
outside door—and there was Dave 
Myers in his blue-jay blue state pa- 
trol uniform coming up the road on 
foot. He broke into a run. 

Afterwards, with the killer safe- 
ly handcuffed, the rattler recap- 
tured and returned to the warm 
rocky ledge outside its den— 
Mephistopheles fed a good break- 
fast outside—the house being aired 
while Myers helped Jaytee wash off 
the stench with tomato juice—Jay- 
tee briefed Dave Myers on the 
morning’s happenings. 

Dave Myers nodded, glancing 
toward buzzards circling in the sky. 
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“So that’s where the body is. I 
wondered, coming up the road. 
There are no air currents there for 
them to soar. It’s a good thing I 
decided to check on you before the 
phone line was repaired and before 
the road was cleared.” 

Myers shook his head. “But the 
way you were handling things, you 
didn’t need me. Trapping him with 
a skunk and a rattler!” 

“Just using the laws of nature,” 
Jaytee said. “And also an equally 
effective balancing touch of human 
nature.” 

“The tape recorder, getting the 
evidence,’ Dave Myers suggested. 

“Baser human nature,” Jaytee 
said. “If he’d eaten breakfast be- 
fore or after killing me—there was 
ant poison in everything.” 

Dave Myers winced. “And I 
nearly poured myself a cup of cof- 
fee a few minutes ago. What am I 
going to say to your family when 
they hear about this and get in 
touch—” 

Jaytee answered absently, think- 
ing of the work awaiting his atten- 
tion. 

“Tell them you looked in on me 
as usual, found everything normal.” 
Jaytee’s eyes twinkled. “Tell them 
the old bull is still giving birth to 
ideas.” 
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A TOUCH OF KINDNESS — 


It was a house of brooding terror, peo- 


pled by smiling demons. And he knew— 


this was going to be his last stop, ever! 


by MIKE BRETT 


HARLEY BOLLERMAN wasn’t 

hungry, but when he saw the 
diner’s red neon lights glistening 
on the wet pavement he stopped. 
He’d driven three hundred and 
fifty miles across Texas. It had 
rained. His back ached and his 
eyes were gritty. 

A. coffee break provided an op- 
portunity to clear the traveling 
salesman’s occupational hazard, 
drowsiness, from his mind. 

He noted with satisfaction that 
there were four big Diesel rigs 
parked on the diner’s asphalt strip. 
Usually, truck drivers stopped 
where the food and coffee were 
good. 

He had intended to drive all the 
way through to Bixby, a distance 
of two hundred miles and stop at a 
hotel there, so that he could call on 
MILADY’S LINGERIE first thing in 
the morning and still be able to 
reach Louisiana later that evening. 
But now he was tired. He had 
enough driving for one day. 


There was a pleasant steamy 
warmth inside the diner. Four truck 
drivers at the counter carried on 
good-natured roadside jargon with 
the waitresses. 

Bollerman ordered coffee and 
pie from one of them. He followed 
her movements as she went for it. 
She shifted her weight from leg to 
leg as she poured coffee from a 
steaming urn and it provoked an 
appreciative whistle from one of 
the drivers and wide grins from the 
others. 

“Jo-Ann,” one of them said. “ll 
leave my ever-loving wife for you.” 

She ignored his attempt at hu- 
mor. She set Bollerman’s pie and 
coffee down before him and said, 
“Anything else, Mister?” 

Bollerman grinned at her. She 
was lovely, a shapely redhead. 
About a size ten, he thought. 
There were some black lacy lin- 
gerie samples in his case that she 
would like a lot, he thought. A lit- 
tle redhead like this one could sure 


make his overnight stay more 
pleasant. 

“No, thanks,” he said. “But 
could you tell me if there’s a motel 
or hotel nearby?” 


y Y 


Jo-Ann felt her chin between 
thumb and forefinger, cocked her 
head thoughtfully, then went to the 
open order window leading into the 
kitchen and called, “Les, that new 
motel they're building over near 
Huntsville. They open for busi- 
ness?” ; 
Les stuck his head and shoulders 
through the opening. He was ox- 
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broad. He grinned with an easy 
familiarity. “Yeah. They been open 
about a week. We going to take a 
ride over there and look at it?” 

She spun, expressionless, and re- 
turned to Bollerman. “It’s about 
eight miles from here, Mister.” 

Bollerman spoke in a whisper. 
“I was hoping I could find a place 
closer, so I wouldn’t have to trav- 
el.” He looked directly into her 
eyes. “Would you happen to know 
of a place like that? I’ve been trav- 
eling ten hours. I’m a lingerie sales- 
man, suitcases are just stuffed with 
expensive lingerie.” He leaned for- 
ward. “Very lovely.” 

She polished a portion of the 
counter absent-mindedly and with- 
out looking up at him said, “My 
husband, Les doesn’t like me to 
wear fancy lingerie, especially 
when it comes from strangers. 
You'll have to travel on a little fur- 
ther, salesman.” 

Too bad, he thought. He smiled. 
“Could you direct me to it, Miss?” 

She straightened and looked out 
at the road. 

“That your Buick out there, 
heading east?” 

“Yes.” 

She pointed to the right. “You 
go on down this road about two 
miles until you come to the fork, 
then you bear left four-five miles 
until you come to a small one pump 
gas station. You’d better stop and 
get the exact directions when you 
get there. There’s a lot of small 
roads in those hills, almost like 
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trails, you could get lost there real 
easy.” i 


Bollerman thanked her and 


spent ten minutes over another cup 
of coffee. There wasn’t any need 
for hurrying, now that he knew he 
wasn’t going to push on to Louisi- 
ana. 

When he stepped out of the 
diner a hard, cold wind gusted 


sheets of water at him. He walked ` 
hunched over to his car. and — 


climbed in. A truck pulled into the 
parking strip and the driver sprint- 
ed toward the diner. It was a full- 
fledged storm, all right. 

He drove slowly, with the wind- 
shield wipers set on the fast setting. 
Water ran down in rivulets on the 


windshield. Now and then there — 
was a flash of lightning. He saw | 


two abandoned gas stations and a 


black, weather-beaten barn, aban- J 


doned and darkened farm houses 


and deserted skeletal agricultural | 


equipment. 


There was a brilliant crackling l 
flash of lightning, followed by a | 


rending clap of thunder as he came 


to the fork in the road. In the mo- | 
mentary illumination a snake slith- — 
ered across the road. The front | 


wheels of his car squashed it imme- |- 


diately. RRA 


He turned to the left, the way — 
the waitress in the diner had di- 
rected him. The storm howled at — 
the windows of his car. This was 
the wrong night for anyone to get — 
lost. A warm bed and maybe an 


hour or so watching television in a 
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warm motel, that was the place to 
besten 
There was a pint in the trunk 
and a few belts would help make 
him comfortable. He sighed. Shame 
about that pretty little redhead 
back in the diner. A beauty like 
that one could really take the chill 
out of a night like this. 

He was on a two-lane road cleft- 
ing steep hills. Water washed down 
and formed fast moving churning 
streams to either side of the road. 
He switched on the radio, but elec- 
trical interference made him turn 
it off. He had a curious feeling of 
unease. He knew the storm would- 
n’t last forever. They never did. He 
was dry, sheltered from the down- 
pour and in a little while he’d be in 
a comfortable room. 

Yet there was a feeling of vul- 
nerability, of being alone, driving 
through these bleak, desolate hills. 
Something could come at you from 
the darkness back there without 
any warning, He laughed nervous- 
ly. y 
Maybe you’ve been pushing too 
hard, he told himself, sleeping in 
too many strange rooms and seeing 
too many strange faces. Maybe you 
never really got over your child- 
hood fears of the dark and thunder- 
storms. Maybe it’s a feeling that 
something is wrong. You can’t ex- 
actly pinpoint it, but it’s there. 

He thought that perhaps he 
wouldn’t stop at Bixby tomorrow. 
He’d stop at his account there on 
his next trip through. It would be 
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good to get back to his family in 
Tampa. 

He decided right then and there 
that tomorrow he’d go home. 

Some of the unease lifted when 
he saw the small gas station. There 
was a lighted sphere atop the soli- 
tary gas pump. It was a type that 


. was popular thirty years ago. He 


wondered if enough traffic passed 
on this road to support even a sin- 
gle-pump gas station. 

Beyond the office there were 
eight forlorn shingled cabins rest- 
ing on cinder blocks. The parking 
area was empty of cars and he 
thought this was still one more 
business along this deserted moun- 
tain road that had fallen before the 
onrush of change and progress. 

A fat, smiling woman in a pair 
of greasy coveralls came out of the 


~ office. She walked through the driv- 


ing rain without benefit of head 
covering. 

He felt a pang of guilt. After all, 
he just wanted directions from her. 
He leaped from his car and mo- 
tioned her back into the office and 
followed her in. 

She smiled up at him cheerfully. 
“It sure is a wet night.” She was 
about fifty and her hands were red 
and chapped. 

“Fm trying to find the new motel ~ 
in Huntsville,” he said. “One of the 
waitresses at the diner told me to. 
stop here and get additional direc- 
tions from you.” 

“It isn’t very far, Mister, but 
you'll be driving over some very 
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tricky stretches of road to get 
there.” She glanced out at his car 
next to the pump. “You won’t have 
any trouble making it. No, you 
won’t have any trouble at all. Just 
drive slowly and watch out for rock 
slides. They happen once in a while 
when there’s a heavy downpour 
like this.” 

She sat, sighed heavily, then 
smiled wanly. “Tired, Mister. I’m 
bone tired. About those directions 
—you continue on this road a piece 
until you come to a large white 
boulder. That'll be to your left, but 
you'll have to watch carefully for 
it, what with this rain and all. You’d 
be in trouble if you missed it and 
drove past, because the road up 
ahead is all gullied. But you go real 
slow and you won’t miss that boul- 
der. There’s a narrow road begins 
there. It’s wide enough for one car 
to get through. You follow that 
about half a mile. There’s another 
road comes in from the right. You'll 
have to watch carefully for that, 
Mister. You could miss that real 
easy, because the entrance is some- 
times overgrown.” 

She hesitated, embarrassed. 
“You might be better off staying 
the night here,” she said with a 
quiet smile. “I could put you up. 
I’ve got lots of vacancies. Ever since 
they built that highway going over 
to Huntville, there aren’t too many 
people that come through here.” 

It pulled him. “I was told down 
at the diner that the motel I was 
looking for was just put up. It hard- 
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ly makes sense that it would be so 
difficult to get to.” 

She kept smiling. “Funny you 
should ask that. I’ve been expect- 
ing you to. That new motel is on 
the highway to Huntsville, but com- 
ing from the diner, this is the only 
way to get to it. Otherwise you'd 
have to drive an extra ten miles 
around some of these hills to get to 
the highway. 

“You won’t have any trouble, 


Mister, as long as you follow my | 


directions. The boulder on the left, 
then the dirt road and watch for the 
little road on the right. It'll take you 
up a steep hill and you'll be there, 
Of course, if you’d like to stay here 

: . The cabins might be a little 


damp with this kind of weather. I — 


could put you up in my house.” 
“You say it’s close, though.” 


“Oh, it’s very close. I’d say about | 
two miles, is all. Only there’s that — 


treacherous driving.” 


“Thanks, very much,” he said. | 


“I think I'll push on.” 


“Suit yourself, We’re not in the — 
cabin business anymore. Haven’t — 
had a guest here in six months. It _ 


pany,” she said wanly. 

“Thank you again,” he said. 

“Do you need any gas or ar 
Mister?” 

He detected the hopeful note in 
her question. She was operating a 
one pump gas station in the middle 


of nowhere and he sensed that she — 
desperately needed what little boa 


ness there was to be had. 


would have been nice having com- | 


“Sure,” he said. “Fill it up.” 

Her face brightened, Unmindful 
of the rain, she hastened out to op- 
erate the gas pump. Then she lifted 
the hood and checked the oil and 
battery levels. 


She returned, drying her hands 


on her coveralls. “Didn’t take 
much. Two-fifty, is all. Oil’s right 
up to the top.” 

Bollerman paid her, walked to 
his car and then had trouble start- 
ing it. The woman came out after 
a few minutes with a concerned 
look. 

“Trouble?” 

Bollerman shook his head. “I 
don’t understand it. She was run- 
ning fine.” — 

The woman looked worried. “I 
didn’t do anything to your car, Mis- 
ter. Just gave you some gas and 
checked the oil level. Maybe you 
got an air lock, or maybe the carbu- 
retor is flooded.” 

She stuck her head under the 
hood, checked, then said, “It ain’t 
flooded, Mister. I’d smell that. Why 
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‘don’t you step inside and TIl have 


my sister Bessie take a look at it? 
Bessie knows lots about cars.” She 
smiled reassuringly. “Bessie’ll get 
you started. Never fear.” 

He returned to the office with 
her and she called to Bessie. 

A door opened and Bessie ap- 
peared. She was a tall, angular, red- 
haired woman in greasy coveralls, — 
Her hands were calloused. She 
bore a remarkable facial resem- 
blance to her shorter sister. 

The open door revealed a small 
room containing auto accessories 
and parts. One wall was covered 
with shining hubcaps and chrome 
molding. There were generators, 
water pumps and radiators on steel 
shelving. Tires and rims were 
stacked neatly on the cement floor 
next to an engine block and a tie 
rod. 

“Bessie,” her sister said. “This 
gentleman is having trouble getting 
his car started. Will you go out and 
take a look at it, please? The motor 
turns over, but it doesn’t hit.” 

Bessie nodded. “Right now, Em- 
ily.” She appraised Bollerman 
briefly then glanced out at his car. 
“It sure is a bad night for driving 
out there.” She went out without 
waiting for his reply. 

“She'll get you started,” Emily 
said reassuringly. 

Bollerman asked her if she and: 
her sister ran the place by them- 
selves and she replied that they did 


: and that she couldn’t manage with- 


out Bessie’s help. 
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Outside, Bessie stuck her head 
under the hood and puttered for a 
while. She hit the starter without 
success. The driving rain forced her 
to return after a few minutes. Her 
wet coveralls clung to her. She 
shook water from her long red hair 
and told Bollerman that he’d have 
to wait for a while, until the rain 
let up. 

Bollerman glanced at his watch. 
Eleven. 

“If it’s all right with you,” he 


said to Emily, “Pd like to recon- . 


sider your offer and spend the night 
here.: 

“Oh, that would be nice,” Bessie 
said pleasantly. “We haven’t had a 
guest staying the night here for a 
long time.” 

“Six months ago was when it 

as,” Emily reminded her. Then 
she suggested that they close up for 
the evening. There wouldn’t be 
many cars coming through because 
of the bad weather. 

Bollerman said, “Is there enough 
traffic to support the station?” and 
was immediately sorry that he’d 
said it. All it would do was remind 
them of their poverty. 

It didn’t seem to upset the wom- 
en. Emily said, “There aren’t many 
that come through here, but we 
don’t just depend on passer-by traf- 
fic. We’ve got a used parts business 
back there and people come for 
miles around when they need parts. 
Were very reasonable. Bessie’s a 
good mechanic, too. There’s some 
repair work.” 


“Oh, yes,” Bessie echoed. “We're 
very reasonable.” She cleared the 
cash register and then she and her 
sister went out into the rain and be- 
gan pushing Bollerman’s car. 

He ran out to persuade them to 
leave the car where it was, but Bes- 
sie reminded him that they were in 
a desolate area and she’d feel bet- 
ter if the car was put away in the . 
garage. Bollerman helped them 
push it and both sisters thanked — 
him profusely. 

Bessie locked the garage and 
said, “Cars used to be much light- 
er.” She smiled. “Either that, or 
else I’m getting older.” ‘ 

They returned to the office, — 
closed up shop and he accompanied © 
them to their house behind the gas | 
station. It was an old wooden frame 
building badly in need of paint and 
repairs. Torn lace curtains hung on - 
the downstairs door window. 

The sisters led him up a steep 
flight of steps, covered with thread- 
bare carpeting to a wide hall and 
showed him into a dark room. Bes- | 
sie flicked on the light switch. It 
was an immense room with a huge | 
bed, covered with an heirloom type © 
of woven spread. The walls were 
covered with a small floral pat- 1 ; 
terned wallpaper. There was a` 
dresser, a washstand and a chair. 


chased yesterday. me 
“That’s a fine bed with a new, 
comfortable mattress,” Bessie said © 
with a note of genuine hospitality. 
“Oh, yes,” her sister said. “Its 4 
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a kanin horsehair mattress. It’s 
very comfortable.” 

“Bessie told him that there was 
a bathroom at the end of the hall 
and a tub with all the hot water he 
needed if he cared to take a bath. 

‘He thanked them. 

As they were leaving the room, 
Bessie said shyly. “You’d honor us 
if you came downstairs and had 
supper with us. It isn’t much, just 
some hot Texas chili, We don’t 
have the company of a gentleman 
very often and we thought it would 
be pleasant hearing a little about 
the outside. We can tell that you’re 
not from around here.” 

“Thank you, ladies,” Bollerman 
said, and felt a genuine warmth at 
their hospitality. He followed their 
suggestions for a warm bath. On 
his way back to his room there 
were no sounds except for the two 
women downstairs. He dressed and 
went downstairs,and into the living 
room. Both women wore dresses 
and were waiting for him. 

They seemed very nice. Bessie 
reminded him of an old school- 
teacher he had always liked. She 
smiled at him and said, “I hope you 
like the room we selected for you. 
It used to belong to me and my dear 
husband, Wilbur. My daughter was 
born there twenty-five years ago. 
Wilbur taught me all I know about 
auto mechanics.” 

She sighed sadly. “Poor Wilbur. 
He was changing the oil on a Chevy 
and the lift slipped and crushed 
him. He died instantly.” 
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“Yes,” Emily said reminiscently. 
“Never knew what-hit him, poor 
fellow. Let me tell you something, 
sir. It was a comfort just having 
him around the house. Ah, but 
those were different times.” 

“Yes, they were,” replied Bessie. 
She glanced at Bollerman, “Those 
cabins back here were all filled 
with people all the time. We were 
pioneers in the tourist cabin busi- 
ness.” Her face changed. “Then the 
state started to build highways and 
motels went up all over the place. 
It’s been a hardship ever since. The 
highway to Huntsville was the final 
straw.” 

“Indeed it is,” Emily said, but 
without her sister’s rancor, “It’s just 
the two of us running this place. 
The tourist business is over for us. 
Of course we do some business 
pumping gas, but there’s just so 
much money you can make pump- 
ing gas. We’re just lucky that Bes- 
sie can do some mechanical work 
around here. Selling auto parts 
helps a little too. 

“Of course, we really don’t need 
too much, two women living here 
by ourselves. What makes it possi- 
ble is that we look out for each 
other. Bessie’s daughter helps some, 
too. She got married to some fool 
chef and went, to work alongside 
him over at the diner, but she never 
forgets us. She sends us customers 
onceinawhile.” - 

He felt a surge of pity. They 
must have had a hard time over the - 
years, trying to make ends meet. 
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He dug out his wallet. “Pd like to 
pay you now for the night’s lodg- 
ing, so that I can leave in the morn- 
ing without worrying over whether 
or not I paid.” 

“Oh, that isn’t necessary,” Em- 
ily said. “I’m sure you wouldn’t 
do anything like that. You’d never 
forget. You’re a gentleman.” 

“Thank you,” he said. “Pd rath- 
er have it off my mind.” 

“Well, if the gentleman insists,” 
Bessie said. 

“Thank you,” said Bollerman. 
“How much is it?” 

“I don’t know,” said Bessie. 
“Anything will be all right.” 

“You tell me,” said Bollerman. 

“Two, three dollars. Is that all 
right?” 

The two gals were too good to 
be true, he told himself. He’d been 
prepared to spend fourteen at the 
new motel. 

“That’s not enough,” he pro- 
tested. 

“Oh, it’s all right,” Bessie said. 
“We’re really not in the hotel busi- 
ness any more. Two, three dollars 
will be fine.” 

He handed her three dollars and 
said magnanimously, “Ladies, I 
hope I won’t offend you. I know 
that you’re not drinking women, 
but I’ve got a pint of fine bourbon 
in the trunk of my car and I won- 
dered if I could offer you a drink.” 

“Oh, isn’t that nice,” said Emily. 
“But we wouldn’t think of having 
you walk out to your car in all this 
rain when we’ve got bourbon here. 
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Bessie and I don’t do any drinking 
except for medicinal purposes now 
and then, but we’ve got plenty of it 
around just in case a fine gentleman 
like yourself drops in.” 

“Thank you,” Bollerman said. 
“Thank you very much.” 

She walked over to a huge break- 
front and opened the glass latticed 
doors. There was a large whiskey - 
assortment on the shelves. 

He smiled. “How am I ever go- 
ing to be able to repay such kind 
hospitality? When I get back to 
Tampa people there aren’t going to 
believe there are such kind people 
elsewhere.” ; 

“Tm sure they will,” said Bessie. 
“Kind people are everywhere. Be- 
sides, it’s so nice just having you 
here.” 

Emily turned around and looked 
into his eyes earnestly. “You did 
say that you drank bourbon, Mis- 
jo) SO A An 

“Bollerman, Charley Bollerman. 
Yes, I did.” 

Her hand ran down the line of 
bottles and stopped, then brought 
out a bottle. “I hope this is all right, 
Mister Bollérman.” 

“That will be fine. Thank you,” 
he said. 

She poured bourbon in a glass, 
carried it across the room and held 
it out to him. “There you are, Mis- 
ter Bollerman. Drink hearty, my 
friend!” j 

“Td feel better if you had one 
with me.” Va | 

Emily glanced at Bessie and 
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smiled. “I guess one little one 
wouldn’t hurt.” 

“No, it wouldn’t,” Bessie reas- 
sured her. “It’s being sociable. No 
harm in moderation.” 

‘He waited until their glasses 
were filled; then they all drank to- 
gether. 

_ Bessie gave him a little wave of 
the hand as she went into the kitch- 
en for the Texas chili with Emily. 

Well, Bollerman, he told him- 
self, you really fell in soft here. 
Three dollars for the night’s lodging 
and a meal and drinks thrown in 
for good measure. He guessed that 
they were two lonely women, just 
thirsting for company. He won- 
dered if there was something in his 
sample case that might fit them, but 
dismissed the thought promptly. 
Fancy lingerie wasn’t for them, 
coveralls were more like it. 

Emily came in carrying a tray 
with three bowls of steaming chili. 
She placed his bowl in front of him. 

Her eyes glistened proudly. “Dig 
into that, Mister Bollerman. That’s 
the finest chili made in Texas. Bes- 
sie prepared it,” she said, as though 
it were a special accomplishment. 

They sat down at the dining 
room table. He started eating his 
chili. “Delicious,” he commented. 
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Perhaps it was a trifle overspiced, 
but he certainly wasn’t going to say 
anything about that to his hostesses. 

When they were through they 
all went into the living room and 
he sat on an old couch and leaned 
his head backward. 

The long, hard drive through the 
rain was catching up to him now. 
Suddenly he was very tired. His 
eyelids were heavy. He yawned and 
said, “Sorry, ladies,” and somehow 
the words seemed garbled to him. 
“Ladies,” he said, “I’m going up to 
bed.” 

But he couldn’t move. 

Then Bessie walked across the 
room. He saw her through a blur. 
She was speaking on the telephone. 
Her words came to him as though 
from a great distance. She was say- 
ing, “Yes, Mister Smithson, about 
that automatic transmission for 
your Buick. We’ve just received 
word from our supplier that it’s. on 
the way. We’ll have it for you in a 
day or two.” 

Then she was smiling, standing 
before him, looking down at him. 

He strained to move with all his 
strength and couldn’t stir a single 
muscle. 

“Thank you, Mister Bollerman,” 
Bessie said. 
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THE DAY DEATH ALSO RAN 


by SONORA MORROW 


Some things even the toughest copper 
hates to do—Like put the finger on a i 
pal, or betray a good woman's faith— 


or watch sudden, senseless murder... 


"Gee RANDY GARNER of Traf- 
fic Division tried very hard to 
talk Sergeant Basil Canard out of 
retiring. It was late afternoon and 
they were having doughnuts and 
coffee at a greasy spoon across 
from the downtown police build- 
ing. 

“Base, you know what a hellu- 
va time we're having recruiting 
men fit to be cops.” Canard nodded 
agreement. “And furthermore, 
you know how badly we need you 
and the others like you who’ve had 
twenty years’ experience and train- 
ing. Those things can’t be bought.” 

Base smiled. “They can now, 
Randy. IIl be for sale.” 

Garner shook his head. “It’s not 
the same boy. Where’s your dedi- 
cation, your concern for your fel- 
low man?” 

“I lost them somewhere in the 
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past few years, Captain. There are | 
just too many pressures, too many | 
citizen groups tying our hands one | 
way or another. I’ve sat through | 
trials on cases I’ve worked myi 
rear end off completing perfectly 
for the D. A.’s office.” : | 
Canard pulled out a cigarette | 
and lit it. “Cinch cases where i 
‘guilty’ was written in neon lights. 
And I’ve heard the defendant say — 
“Yes, I hit that man and his. wife © 
and child in the cross-walk and | 
killed them, but my father never | 
worked and I didn’t finish high | 
school.’ So the soft-headed jury 
turns: him loose to get drunk and 
drive again and kill a few more | 
people.” ; 
His face took on a grim look. - 
“Everybody hates cops. It’s a way | 
of life. They’re over-worked, un- 
der-paid and crucified on the edi- 
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cense and his bond, rented an of- 
fice, hired a secretary, had cards 
printed and went into business for 
himself. 

He would investigate only those 
happenings covered by insurance, 
and the companies he contacted 
were glad to know he was avail- 
able. He was avalanched almost 
immediately with traffic accident 
cases and began his twelve to six- 
teen hour days. 

And that was why he almost 
didn’t see Mrs. Marcia Adelon on 
a “private matter.” It had been a 
busy week and he’d covered nearly 
all of Southern California and 
parts of Nevada tracking people 
down. He was tired and it was Fri- 
day. Annette, his secretary, talked 
him into it. 

“She looks desperate, Base, so 
is fifteen minutes going to kill 
you?” 

“Not unless she’s got a gun,” he 
replied smiling. “Send her in.” 

Mrs. Adelon was in her late 
thirties and had once been a beau- 
ty. She still had shiny soft blond 
hair and a good complexion, al- 
though her figure carried twenty 
more pounds than called for by her 
bone structure. Conservatively 
dressed, she was neat and very 
nervous., 

“I realized you handle insur- 
ance cases only, but Julie spoke of 
you often when he was alive and 
—.” She fumbled for a handker- 
chief from her purse. “I just don’t 
know what else to do.” 
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Canard watched her wipe her 
eyes and nose. 
“Julie?” he asked at last. 


“My husband, Julius Adelon. 


He went to the Academy with you. 
Remember?” 

Base nodded. He remembered 
Julie Adelon, especially the horri- 


ble manner of his death six months | 


before. 


After, their three months at the ` 


Police Academy together, they'd 
worked as a team for awhile dur- 
ing their one year probationary — 
period. Julie was good looking, — 
friendly, almost too congenial to 
be a good cop, but apparently he’d 
done well. Canard had become in- | 
terested in Traffic and Adelon had > 


gone on to other divisions. 


Base had lost track of him until | 
one Monday morning he’d picked 
up his morning paper and read 


that Officer Julius Adelon had 
gone to his car, stepped on the 
starter and was blown into pieces. — 


It was still an open working case 
at the department and would be 
solved if it took a hundred years. | 

“Certainly I remember Julie, — 
Mrs. Adelon, and I’m so sorry. 


What can I do for you?” 
“Tt’s rather difficult to explain, 


et SARS ES 


I’ve been such a fool—I need help © 


so badly.” 


He glanced at his watch. It was . 


nearly six. 


“Lets go have dinner and a 


drink. Perhaps we can work out 
your problem.” 
She smiled gratefully. 
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- In the outer office he stopped at 
Annette’s desk. “Honey, I'll be at 
Uma’s for the next hour or two, 
then I'll check with the exchange. 
Have a good week-end.” 

Annette winked at him and 
smiled, 

Base had been in the Marine 
Corps with Shigeo Osuka, an 
American-born interpreter during 
World War II, and had in fact en- 
couraged him to open the Japanese 
restaurant with Geisha overtones. 
It was very successful and the name 
Uma, Japanese for “horse” was 
chosen by Shigeo in retaliation for 
all the racing nags he’d lost on. 

“Some damn horse is going to 
pay me back,” he grinned. And his 
Uma had. 

_ Base was greeted warmly as al- 
ways and escorted with Mrs. Ade- 
lon to a private booth in a back 
corner. He ordered two saki-jets, 
which had been begun when he 
walked in, and were delivered im- 
mediately. | 
- Two sips and Mrs. Adelon 
brightened considerably. “I feel so 
silly.” 

“Now tell me about it,” Base 
said. 

“Well, Julie’s insurance paid for 
the house and his pension paid for 
the bare necessities. We were get- 
ting along.” She took another sip. 
“But David, our eldest, is graduat- 
ing from high school and wants to 

-go to college. He has a part-time 
job as a box boy at a grocery but 
he gives most of his pay to me. 
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stage when having what the other 
girls have is so important.” 

Mrs. Adelon hiccuped but did- 
n’t seem to notice. “Not, mind you, 
that she ever asks for anything she 
knows we can’t afford. She baby- 
sits, sews a lot of her own clothes.” 
She finished her saki-jet, looked at 
the glass, twisting the stem in her 
hand. “And then there’s Peggy, 
my youngest. She’s asthmatic and 
needs constant attention. That’s 
why I couldn’t go to work.” 

She looked at Base. “We havé 
no close relatives. I was an orphan; 
so was Julie. I just couldn’t leave 
her with strangers.” 

Canard signaled to the waiter 
for two more of the same. She did- 
n’t seem to notice when her drink 
was set before her. “So when this 
phone call came it was like a gift 
from heaven. He said he was a 
chemical engineer who traveled a 
lot and didn’t need an office. That 
he had tried “telephone answering 
services and his messages were 
garbled half the time. 

“And he also said he knew Ju- 
lie and admired him and that’s 
why he had called me. All he want- 
ed to do was take his phone mes- 
sages on my phone from eight to 
twelve in the morning and he’d 
mail me fifty dollars every week. 
He called me at one o’clock and ~ 
I relayed what I’d received.” 

She took a sip of the second 
drink. “Every Monday morning in 
the mail I got a fifty dollar bill. It 
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meant so much. But the messages 
were so peculiar, I’d had a bit of 
chemistry in high school and my 
only year in college. They weren’t 
any formulas Id ever heard of, 
and then I read in the paper about 
a round-up of arrests of house- 
wives who were taking bets for 
bookies. 

“I was terrified. The next time 
he called, I told him I didn’t want 
to work for him any more. He de- 
manded to know why. I told him 
what I thought. He said he could 
guarantee me I wouldn’t be ar- 
rested, and if I tried to quit, he’d 
be forced to notify the authorities. 
‘How will it look?’ he said, ‘the 
wife of a policeman taking bets?’ ” 

She sighed heavily. “Stupid, just 
plain stupid and maybe a little 
greedy, and I’m in a mess.” 

“What were the messages like? 
Did you keep any: copies?” Can- 
ard asked. 

She fumbled in her purse and 
brought out a steno pad, flipped it 
open to a page and handed it to 
him. 

10-A-2-5-42 

100-C-4-7-26 

50-LA-2-4-14 

S5P-C-3-3-96 

There were more but Base did- 
n’t need them. 

“Good system,” he remarked, 
“an easily understood code if you 
know racing and how bookies op- 
erate.” 

She took a sip of her drink and 
said, “It doesn’t make any sense 
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to me, but chemical formulas they 
aren’t.” 

He held the pad sideways so she 
could see. 

“Take this first one, that’s ten 
dollars at Aqueduct across the 
board on the second horse in the 
fifth race, forty-two is the code 
number of the bettor. The C is for 


Caliente, the LA is for Los Alami-. . 


tos, HP would be Hollywood Park, 
BM for Bay Meadows. Remark- 
able system and practically fool- 
proof.” Base shook his head in 
grudging admiration. 

“But still illegal,” Mrs. Adelon 


said. “By the way, what does that 


P stand for on the fourth bet?” 


“Place. A cautious bettor no. 


doubt. The only other two letters 
would have been W for win and S | 


for show. Most people who play 
the horses’ bet across the board.” 

He called their waiter and or- 
dered a lavish Japanese full course 
dinner. “I'll get you off the hook 
tomorrow, Mrs. Adelon. Now re- 
lax and enjoy your dinner.” 


Saturday morning, at the Ade- — 


lon home, Base sat in the kitchen 


and listened to her take the bets. i 


After twelve the phone was silent 
for a full hour until one o’clock 
when the engineer, who used the 


—— 


name Joniski, called for his mes- — 


sages. 

He took the phone and said, 
“Joniski, this is Lieutenant Muron 
of the vice squad. Mrs. Adelon has 
come to us, explained her predica- 


ment and we’re in full sympathy. — 


Fie 
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if you call her or bother her in any 
way again, you’re going to have a 
lot of trouble. We know all about 
you and your system. We’d pick 
you up in a minute if we had a 
shred of proof against you. Do you 
want to continue and give us that 
shred?” 

` All he heard was a soft voice 
saying, “Win some, lose some,” 
and the phone went dead. 

She was effusive in her gratitude 


and he was embarrassed, but he 


liked the general atmosphere of 
the home. There were pictures of 
Julie all around and he felt the suf- 
fering of their loss. 

` “Please,” she said at the door, 
“won’t you take this?” she held 
out a smiling picture of Julie, ap- 
parently taken when he'd. first 
joined the force. “Wherever he is, 
he’s grateful to you, as I am.” 

_ Base took it and patted her 
hand as he left. It was none of his 
-business actually, but he resolved 
to find the instigators of Adelon’s 
death. 

Monday morning found him in 
the office of Lieutenant Muron, 
head of Vice. George Muron was 
glad to see Base. 

“I used your name in vain last 
Saturday, George,” Base said, 
“and I’ve come to apologize and 
explain.” 

When he’d finished Muron said, 
“I could have your license for 
that.” 

< Base nodded and both sat in si- 
lence for amoment, 
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“Adelon was working for you 
when he died, wasn’t he?” Base 
asked. 

_ Muron took out his pipe, filled 
it and tried to light it. “Yes, for a 
little over a year. We rotate the 
men on Vice every eighteen 
months, as you know. And I knew 
all about Julie. There isn’t a thing 
about him his wife could tell me, 
and maybe things I could have 
told her, but he was a pretty good 
cop.” 

He sucked on his pipe. “But he 
adored gambling in any form, it 
was a thing with him..He was al- 
ways starting baseball pools and 
football pools. I scotched them of 
course and warned .him several 
times. Policeman just can’t gamble 
—not for money, anyway. They 
put their lives on the line every- 
day, that’s enough,” 

Canard could see the admira- 
tion Muron had for Adelon, and 
also the aggravation their ac- 
quaintance had brought. 

“Was there anything he was 
working on that would have 
caused him to be killed?” 

Muron shook his head. “I’ve 
been over that a thousand times, 
Base, he was on routine patrol— 
prostitutes, a narcotic addict, 
pitching pennies, selling liquor to 
minors. You know East Fifth. But 
nothing to get killed for, not that 
elaborately, anyway. Nothing.” 

“How about that bomb that 
killed him?” 

“A. time-delay 


trigger type, 
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which struck me wrong at the 
time. How could they have been 
sure he’d be in his car at the set 
time? He might have suspected the 
call and checked back at head- 
quarters, might not even have been 
home at the time—” . 

“What led up to it, George? I 
don’t know the whole story?” 

Muron lit his pipe for the third 
time. “According to Mrs. Adelon, 
the phone rang after they’d gone 
to bed, about one in the morning. 
She was half asleep, but from Ju- 
lie’s end of the conversation she 
gathered it was a call from head- 
quarters asking him to come right 
down. He dressed quickly, kissed 
her and said something she can’t 
remember. She went back to sleep 
and later, she doesn’t know how 
many minutes, the explosion woke 
her and she ran outside.” 

He sighed. “It took quite a while 
for the lab boys to sort out the 
pieces, of both the car and Adelon. 
They did get his wedding ring and 
bent badge and enough to identify 
the type of bomb.” 

“Was he in hock to the boys for 
gambling?” 

“Not that we could find out, 
Base. His checking account never 
rose above three hundred dollars 
and was closer to zero most of the 
time, but his credit was good, his 
bills paid pretty much on time. 
Their living in general was about 
like his take-home pay. It’s a rot- 
ten case, but we'll solve it if it takes 
fifty years. Can’t let the public 
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nity.” ‘ 
Canard rose to go. “Thanks for 
the information, George. By the 


way, who’s heading the gambling 


syndicate now?” 

“Still Degna. What Pd give to 
nail that bastard! But he’s got law- 
yers on retainer he pays as much 
to in a month as I make in two 
years.” 

Who says crime doesn’t pay? 
Base thought as he left. 

It wasn’t hard to see Degna. He 
had an office building in the best 
part of town with sedate gold let- 
ters three feet high across the front. 
DEGNA REAL ESTATE AND INVEST- 
MENT COMPANY was there for all 
to see. 

The company books were in 
perfect order. But it was common 
knowledge to all members of law 
enforcement that Degna made his 
millions in narcotics, gambling and 


prostitution and those books were — 


invisible, both in writing and keep- 
ing. 


Easy to know, hard to prove. | 


Base thought for the five thou- 


sandth time as he waited in the | 


plush outer office, if people didn’t 


gamble illegally, take the deadly 


narcotics or buy love, Degna and 
all those like him couldn’t survive. . 


To hell with it, he thought fur- 
ther. It’s not my problem. 


Degna greeted him with a smile 


from behind his ten-foot solid ma- 


hogany desk. Extremely  well-. 
dressed, clean and shining, Canard 
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could ‘smell the barber-shop from 
his upholstered chair across the 
desk. 

“On your own, now, id an in- 
surance investigator. Good for you. 
I could throw a lot of business your 
way.” The syndicate man was feel- 
ing magnanimous. 

“Forget it,” Base said quietly, 
“Td only throw it back.” 

Degna’s expression didn’t 
change. “Still believe in Santa 
Claus? Fine. Now what do you 
want?” 

“Julius Adelon. He liked gam- 
bling, but was still a good cop. He 
got bombed to death and I want to 
know why.” 

“Ah, yes, Adelon.” Degna sat 
back in his chair and held up his 
hands, fitting the tips together. 
“He owed money, so I understand, 
but we haven’t killed a dead-beat 
in twenty years. How can a dead 
man pay his debts? 

“You know, Canard, you fuzz 
put such faith in evidence, but 
there was once a very wise man 
who said ‘don’t believe anything 
you hear and only half of what you 
see’, You're on one side and I’m 
on the other, not that you could 
ever prove it, but you’re not all 
good, and I’m not all bad. Think 
about it.” He stood up. “I’m sure 
you'll appreciate that I’m a busy 
man.” 

Base didn’t even say “thanks.” 
He left Degna and the building 
that dissolution had built and was 
me ; 
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Why had Julius Adelon been 
killed? The question would not let 
Base alone, but he had a business 
and clients waiting and -he had to 
get back to investigating. 

Three weeks later found him in 
Las Vegas, a town he hated, but 
he’d traced the star witness to a 
traffic accident to her new job as 
cocktail waitress in one of the 
plushier hotels. 

The witness was very pretty and 
very agreeable, and Base had her 
deposition within hours, plus her 
willingness to be flown, all expens- 
es paid, to the city if the case came 
to trial. There was no further rea- 
son for him to stay, but something 
wouldn’t let him leave. He was wan- 


dering through the hotel casino 


looking for the bar when he heard 
a male voice say, “Base Canard? 
It is you, isn’t it?” 

He turned and faced a security 
guard and for a moment drew a 
blank until he realized that the new 
lines in the sun-tanned face, the 
twenty extra pounds on the already 
burly body couldn’t conceal com- 
pletely an ex-policeman friend. 

He stuck out his hand. “Fred 
Larson. For pete’s sake, what the 
hell are you doing here?” 
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Larson shook it warmly. “Re- 
tired a year ago, applied for secu- 
rity here and Marge and I have got 
it made.” 

Base was delighted. “When do 
you get off? Sure would like to talk 
to you, buddy.” 

“One. Listen, check out of wher- 
ever you're staying. You’re coming 
home with me. We got a nice little 
ranch ten miles outside of town. 
The only way Marge would let me 
take this job was if I didn’t leave for 
work until half an hour before I 
went on, and if I was home half an 
hour after I finished.” 

He chuckled. “She thinks all 
these sexy broads around here are 
after my body!” 

Canard agreed to meet him at 
his office at one, and spent the rest 
of the evening watching the suck- 
ers get clipped at the slot machines, 
twenty-one and craps. There were 
a lot of loose females from twenty 
to sixty years old who eyed him, 
shouldered their minks at him, and 
allowed him a full look at most of 
their anatomy, but it wasn’t diffi- 
cult for him to ignore: He could do 
as well on Main Street back in the 
city and it wouldn’t cost nearly so 
much. ` ; 

He enjoyed the ride to Larson’s 
place. Out on the desert the sky 
was nearly blue-black and the stars 
seemed close enough to reach ont 
and touch. Marge was up and wait- 
ing for Fred with coffee and warm 
apple pie and showed genuine 
pleasure in meeting Base. 
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“Let’s have some drinks in the 
living room. I’ve got a nice fire go- 
ing in the fireplace. These damn 
desert nights are cold,” she said | 
and shooed them off. “PIL bring 
them.” 

“One nice thing about being old- 
er,” Fred said as he sipped his 
drink, “the kids are married and 
gone and Marge and I can keep our 
own hours.” 

It was peaceful and the fire 
crackled warmly. “Marge has her 
horse and chickens and her gar- 
den. You should see the flowers 
and vegetables this female coaxes 
out of sand and rock.” 

Fred smiled at his wife. He 
leaned forward, “You know, I 
don’t see many cops up here. 
Awhile back I could have sworn I 
saw Julie Adelon.” 

Base sat up straight. “How long | 
ago, Fred?” 
Larson wrinkled his forehead. 
“Lets see, the early part of last 
month. About five o’clock and Pd 
just come on. The casino isn’t 
crowded then, and this guy was the © 
only player at a twenty-one table. 
He left his stool and nearly walked 
into me. I said, ‘Well, hi! How’s it 
going, Julie?’ He just stared at me 
and said, ‘I think you have me con- 
fused with someone else. My 

name’s Martin Elwell.’ 

“He went on his way and I just 
stood there with egg on my face. - 
‘Course he had a slight beard and 
was wearing glasses, but hell, I 
hadn’t seen Adelon in two, three 
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years. But I know the guy so well. 
I checked him out through Security 
across the Strip, and he was Elwell 
all right. Registered at your hotel 
as a matter of fact.” Larson smiled. 
“Probably his twin. Everybody’ S 
supposed to have one.” 

“Must have been,” Canard said 
grimly. “Adelon was killed last 
year.” 

“Sorry to hear that,” Larson 
shook his head. “We don’t get too 
much city news up here.” 

At eleven-thirty the next morn- 
ing Canard thanked his hostess 
and climbed into Fred’s car for a 
ride back to Vegas. He told them 
he had to catch a plane back to the 
city; cases were piling up on him. 
He asked Fred to drop him off at 
his hotel, promised to visit again 
soon, and watched the Larson car 
disappear down the Strip. 

Inside he asked to see the man- 
ager, was introduced and produced 
his identification. 

“The man I’m looking for is an 
important witness in an accident in- 
surance case I’m investigating,” he 
said. He showed the picture of 
Adelon. 

“He was supposed to have been 
here last month and any help you 
can give me will be greatly appre- 
ciated.” 

The manager hesitated. “He isn’t 
wanted for any crime, is he? We 
just don’t cater to that element, you 
know, and the publicity— 

Canard laughed inwardly. Half 


the hotels on the Strip were con- ` 
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trolled by the Syndicate. But he 
kept a straight face. “Of course 
not, but his testimony can save my 
company thousands of dollars, so 
you can see—” 

“Naturally.” The manager hus- 
tled off to check the registrations 
for a Martin Elwell. 

It developed that Mr. Elwell had 
checked in the morning of the 
third, intending to stay for several 
weeks. The desk clerk identified 
the picture of Adelon on which 
Base had sketched in a moustache 
and glasses. He was positive. His 
check-out time had been noted on 
the card, although it had been a 
different desk clerk. They, of 
course, did not keep a record of 
incoming calls, but his bill showed 
one out-going just prior to his leav- 
ing. 

They allowed Canard to copy 
down the number reluctantly. And 
the bell-boy who took out his lug- 
gage? He thought he had _ heard 
Mr. Elwell say “Airport” to the 
taxi-driver after he’d stowed the 
suitcases and received a dollar tip. 
Canard thanked all for their coop- 
eration and took a cab and his bag 
to the airport. 

Four reservation clerks later he 
found one who recognized the pho- 
tograph, checked her flight record 
for the third of that month and told 
him Elwell’s destination. Base 
boarded a plane and headed for 
home. 

Early the next morning he once 
again stormed the Degna citadel. F 
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“What now, shamus?” The big 
man asked. 

“T'm not a cop any more, I don’t 
have to walk on eggs with creeps 
like you.” Canard was angry. “You 
can intimidate, torture, kill, pay 
off, whatever it takes to keep you 
in your dirty business, but you’re 
going to tell me what I want to 
know.” 

“Really?” Degna’s smile was 
malevolent. ““You, and those lice 
like you never scared me with your 
badges. Now you don’t even have 
one. What makes you think you 
can tell me what I will or won't 
do?” 

Base smiled. “Because now I 
can do things I couldn’t do when I 
was wearing that badge. You’ve 
been a special project of mine, 
Degna. I’ve gathered a piece here, 
a piece there, like that nervous lit- 
tle bookkeeper I bought drinks for 
in a bar one night. The more he 
drank, the more he talked, clues to 
your invisible books, friend.” 

Degna sat silently, but his hatred 
filled the room. 

“Then,” Base said, “I have the 
sworn statement of the father of a 
boy who died from an over-dose of 
heroin. The man made it his busi- 
ness to get the pusher, beat him up 
pretty good and get a signed state- 
ment of the source of supply. 
Guess who?” 

Canard was beginning to enjoy 
himself, “Then there’s a tape re- 
cording a blonde sold me for pea- 
nuts because she had to get out of 
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town. It’s a cozy little. scene ana 
you felt so good you just had to. 
brag about how you’ve been skim- 
ming the top off the take before | 
you turned it over to the Syndi- 
cate. You're smarter than all those 
big men put together, aren’t you, 
creep?” 

“You dirty pail of garbage, ni d 
kill you for this.” o 

Canard shook his head. “That | 
would be pretty stupid. The whole 
thing, in a neat, sealed manila en- 
velope is safe with a good friend of | 
mine in the D.A.’s office. To be. 
opened in the event of my death » 
under any circumstances. Even if” 
the government guys couldn’t. pin 
you down on income tax évasion _ 
or narcotics, think how happy the | 
Syndicate would be to find out 
about you. You’d be dead before H 
my body even got cold.” K 

“Nobody blackmails me, rat, no- 
body. Pll get you through your | 
family.” A 

“Afraid not,” Canard said. “Pm | 
an orphan, no wife, no children 
He sighed. “Not even a sweet- 
heart.” e 

“How much?” the gangster | 
asked through tight lips. a 

“I don’t want any of your lousy — 
money. I want to get to the or 


of the Adelon killing and I have a 
feeling you can help me.’ 

There was a full minute of sit) 
lence. Base knew Degna was 
searching for an alternative, his 
brain whirling like a Saine inside 


a wheel. í i 
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Finally he said, “Okay, Canard, 
but this only works once. I got 
friends in the D.A.’s office, too. 
When I get that envelope, you’re a 
dead man.” 

“Sooner or later, Degna, we all 
are,” 
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replied and walked out of the of- 
fice. 

It was a nondescript little beach 
house nestled in a row of nonde- 
script beach houses. Garage on the 
ground floor facing the street, liv- 
ing quarters upstairs facing the 
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“PIL give you the address of the 
man who planned the whole thing. 
For reasons of his own,” he amend- 
ed, “we didn’t have nothing to do 
with it.” He scribbled some infor- 
mation on a piece of paper, hand- 
ed it to Canard. 

“Now about that envelope?” 

“Yeah, how about that?” Base 


dirty grey ocean and a paper and 
can littered stretch of sand. A chill 
wind was blowing and the after- 
noon fog was rolling in. 

Base Canard quietly mounted 
the side wooden steps to the door. 
He rapped gently, not really ex- 
pecting an answer. But then he 
heard footsteps and a bearded 
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man wearing dark glasses opened 
the door. 

Yes? 

“Hello, Julie.” 

The bearded man sighed. “I 
should have known. Come in.” 

. It was a small square room with 
a cheap rush mat rug and a couch, 
chair and table straight from the 
Salvation Army’s thrift store. 
Newspapers and empty beer cans 
littered the floor. 

Base sat gingerly on the chair, 
expecting the sharp end of a coiled 
spring any moment. It was not un- 
comfortable and nothing sprang at 
him. 

Adelon sat down on the couch. 
“How did you find me? Mainly, 
how did you know I wasn’t dead?” 

“A lot of things, Julie. I didn’t 
come here to answer questions. I 
came here to ask them, a whole lot 
of them.” 

Julie rose and went.to a small 
kitchen. “PI get us a couple of 
beers. Then TIl start from the be- 
ginning. Okay?” 

Base nodded and waited until 
he’d been handed a can of beer 
and the other man had seated him- 
self again. 

“Its stupid and rotten. I’ve lain 
awake nights wishing it had never 
happened. I miss Marcia and the 
kids so much it makes me physical- 
ly ill. I know,” he held up a hand, 
“so why did I do it?” He sipped at 
his beer. “Doctors say alcoholism 
is a disease. Well so is gambling. I 
don’t know what the compulsion 
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“One afternoon while I was patrols 


is, but I have it, bad. Guod job, 
nice family, it was never enough, 
I had to be betting on eins. 
constantly.” i 
He managed a half-smile. “Most 
of my life I either broke even or 
came up a few bucks short. Oh, | 
once in awhile I’d win. I guess. 
that’s what keeps you going. And 
then I got hooked with a bookie —_ 
one of Degna’s boys, as I later’ 
found out. It was so damn easy, | 
just check the scratch sheets and 
make a phone call. They seemed | 
like a real nice bunch of guys, 
waited for the money if I lost, paid | | 
like a slot machine when I won.” 
He stood up, walked to the win- 
dow even though there was nothing” 
to see, the fog was complete. Tha 
room was getting cold. E 
“Naturally I got in pretty d decal 
and then they weren’t so friendly. 
any more. Wanted all I owed or | 
they'd phone the captain and tell i 
him all about me. They gave me_ 
an alternative, of course: working k 
for them on the side.” 4 
Base began to feel a little sory 
for his friend. i 
“I was in a bind, a year fia reo 
tirement with a pension for life, 
and I just couldn’t bring myself to a 
be one of Degna’s dirty boys, n i 
matter what. Too much police in- | 
doctrination, I guess. And I hate | 
narcotics. Thinking about my own | 
kids, I suppose, and what wrecks | 
they: could be from that junk.” He 
returned to the couch and sat down, © 
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ing East Fifth by myself I ran 
across a derelict, dead in an alley. 
Acute alcoholism, I assumed. He 
had an empty quart wine bottle in 
his hand, and it gave me an idea. 
I dragged his body behind some 
trash cans, covered him with an old 
piece of canvas. 

“Later that night I drove my car 
down there, backed into the alley 
and got him into the car. It wasn’t 
hard to make a clockwork time de- 
lay bomb and set it on the floor of 
the front seat. We went to bed 
about eleven that night and after 
Marcia and the kids were asleep, I 
crept out to the car, put the stiff in 
the front seat with my badge in his 
pocket, my wedding ring on his fin- 
ger, and set the clock for one-fif- 
teen. I went back to bed and wait- 
ed til one o’clock. 

“I know the four numbers to dial 
to make your own phone ring. I 
let it ring three times, picked it up 
and pretended it was a call from 
headquarters. I left then and ten 
minutes later the car blew up. I was 
nearly a mile away by then, but I 
heard it.” He shook his beer can, 
“I need another. How about you?” 

Canard shook his head. When 
Adelon returned and sat down, he 
asked, “Didn’t you. think about 
your wife and family at all? Didn’t 
you know how they grieved for 
you?” 

“Of course I thought of them. 
Why the hell do you think I did it?” 

“Why?” 

“I had two choices, get thrown 
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off the department with no pension 
and no recommendation or I could 
work for Degna and his rotten 
bunch. Either way, my family was 
in trouble, no money on the first 
choice, disgrace and disgust on the 
second. The way I chose gave Mar- 
cia some financial security and the 


future of my children is more im- 
portant than anything else.” 

He sighed. “I wish Pd remem- 
bered that when I was trying to get 
rich quick gambling.” 

“Julie, you'll be found out any- 
way. Degna knows you're alive. 
Why did you stay in this area? Why 
didn’t you leave the country?” 

“I know it was stupid, but once 
in awhile I got a glimpse of Marcia 
and the kids, I just couldn’t—” His 
face contorted. “I couldn’t cut my- 
self off completely. I thought and 
thought how I could come back. I 
still gambled trying for the big one 
when I’d have enough money that 
I could go back, get them all and 
take them far away with me.” 

“Now let me tell you some- 
thing,” Canard said. He told of 
Marcia’s innocent involvement 
with a bookie, of Degna’s fury at 
the pushing Base had given him. 
“He’s going to get back at some- 
one, Julie, and he’s afraid of me 
and the evidence he thinks I have 
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against him. Whose hide do you 
think he’s going to nail to the wall?” 
There was no reply. 
“And while we’re at it, why did 
you call Degna from Las Vegas 
just before you left?” 


“Like I said, Base, I needed a big 
stake to get back to my family. I 
figured working for him, I might 
make it.” He put his face in his 
hands. “I guess Td sunk all the 
way down.” 

Adelon was'a broken man and 
‘Canard felt at that moment that 
Julie realized that he’d reached 
the point of no return. He rose and 
walked over to him. “Julie, I’ll do 
anything I can to help you, but 
honestly, right at this moment, I 
don’t know what itd be.” He 
placed his card on the table and 
left. 

_Base Canard was seated at 
Uma’s alone in a booth with his 
saki-jet when Shigeo walked over 
with an early edition of the morm- 
ing paper. It was nearly midnight. 

“Tomodachi, you don’t look so 
good.” He sat down next to his 
friend and spread the front page on 
the table. “Crime does pay, but not 
for long, eh?” 

Listlessly Base pulled the paper 
toward him. DEGNA KILLED IN 
BOMBING blared the headline. 
Quickly he picked up the paper 
and read the story. 

According to a secretary who re- 
fused to. give her name, a well- 
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dressed man with a beard and 
glasses entered the office just as 
she was preparing to leave and 

asked to see Mr. Degna. He did not 
give aname, but Mr. Degna admit- 

ted him to his private office and 

told her good night. The man car- 

ried a large brief-case and she as- 

sumed he was a business associate. 

She was just getting into her car 
when she heard a noise “like the 
world had blown up.” The entire 

interior of the Degna ground floor 

office was demolished and appar- 

ently Degna and his visitor, since 

no identifiable remains have been. 

located so far. Police have started 

an intensive investigation. 

It was a short item because it 
had happened shortly before press 
time. There would be more to itin — 
the later morning edition, Base was 
sure. But for now, all his problems 
had blown away, into a million un- 
identifiable pieces, 

Annette had been hinting that 
her young man wanted to get mar- 
ried, that she’d like to do so, stay 
home and have babies, but she did- 

n’t want to leave Base ‘without ade- 
quate help. He could afford a good 
salary, more than enough to pay 
for a trustworthy housekeeper who 
would take extra good care of an 
asthmatic child. He would call 
Marcia first thing in the morning. 

“Shigeo, you old gyrene, may I- 
buy you a double saki-jet?” Canard. 
smiled and his friend nodded tep 
pily. i 


FLAGPOLE 
SITTER 


Fifty feet in the clouds, a girl 
was screaming into a phone. For 
in a darkened room far below, a 
man was being slowly murdered. 


« 


by EDWIN P. HICKS 


a 


re was a rainy evening and Joe 
Chaviski was blue. There was- 

n’t a thing on TV that interested 
him, and the ice box was practical- 
ly bare. Half-starved and lone- 
some, Joe stared for a time at the 
walls, Next he cleaned his spin- 
ning and casting reels. Finally, 
rummaging through the closet in 
his bedroom, he unearthed a small 
wooden box that at one time had 
contained El Toro cigars. 

The box was filled with old 
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snapshots, and there was a yellow 
postcard on which was a colored 
print of Sparks Memorial Hospital 
it had looked many years before. 
Joe’s big hands plucked the post- 
card from the box and turned it 
over. 


The postmark was April 9, 


1933! It was addressed to “Mr, . 


Joseph Chaviski, Hero, City Po- 
lice Force.” The handwriting was 
that of a girl. Opposite the address 
she had written: “Come down to 
earth! You can find plenty of fe- 
males whom you don’t have to 
climb half way to Heaven to meet, 
and they are just as near being an- 
gels as your little Lillian, I betcha!” 

The card was signed “Lucy”. 

Lucy, his beloved! She had 
_ been dead now for eight long years. 

Joe replaced the snapshots in 
the box and returned it to the clos- 
et shelf, but he took the postcard 
back to the living room and sat 
there looking at it and thinking. 
He sat there in the old chair, lis- 
tening to the rain, and suddenly he 
was a twenty-one year-old rookie 
policeman again walking his beat 
on lower Garrison Avenue from 
Sixth Street west to the river. 

It was a night in the first week 
of April, 1933, and the early hours 
of the evening were pleasant and 
cool. From time to time young Joe 
Chaviski turned his eyes towards 
the dark figure perched atop a 
fifty-foot flagpole above the new 
Wardlow Hotel. 

Lillian, the lady flagpole sitter 
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was up there—looking like a great 


bat hovering over the city. Every- _ 


one was so proud of the Wardlow, 


the new eleven-story hotel which 


had been completed just the week i 


before. 


Lillian was used as an aketi 


ing stunt. She was to sit a full week 


atop the flagpole, and people were © 


coming from scores of miles 


around town to gaze up at her— 


and also at the brand new hotel 


building, the tallest ie in 


town. 


The new hotel was two: stories 


higher than the First National — 
Bank building, which stood diago- — 
nally across the street, at Sixth and — 


Garrison. 


It was about ten o’clock, and so Ri 


quiet this night that Joe Chaviski 
could hear the croaking of frogs 


down on the river bank, seven — 


blocks away. 


At twenty-one, Joe was a big, _ 


overgrown kid. He was a big, soft- _ 
hearted guy who strutted in his 


new police uniform and felt rich — 
on the $80 a month he was earn- 


ing as a policeman—but was still 


surprised when winos old enough | 
to be his father addressed him as _ 
“Sir” on his beat. And he was still — 
kid enough to set up a cardboard — 
dummy of a gun-wielding masked — 


bandit he had “borrowed” from 
the New Theatre—in the dimly 
lighted alley doorway which his 
fellow 
Hearston was required to check. 


So tonight, Pea called in a du- 


rookie patrolman Billy 
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i “Beall to the station from the Sixth 
Street call-box at ten o’clock, he 
-crossed the avenue and rode the 
elevator of the Wardlow to the 
roof. Standing there on the grav- 
eled top of the hotel, he looked up 


oi into a sky of stars—and towards 


. the dark bat-like shape hanging 
_ there at the top of the flagpole. 

“Who is it?” the girl shouted 
down to him. 

“I never had a date at the top 
=- of a flagpole,” Joe yelled back. 

“Then come on up here, lover,” 
she said. 

Joe started up the pole rung by 
rung, but he hadn’t gone ten feet 
when he discovered something. It 
took a lot of nerve to mount a fifty- 
foot flagpole on top of an eleven- 
story building at night! There had- 
- n’t been even the slightest kind of 

a breeze down at street level, but 
now it seemed there was a regular 
hurricane blowing around that 
metal pole. 

; The pole was anchored by steel 
guy-wires on all sides. But that 
didn’t prevent it from swaying. By 
the time Joe Chaviski’s chin 
reached the level of Lillian’s boot- 
ed knees, the top of the flagpole 
was swaying out over the river 
seven blocks away on the west 
side and out above the steeple on 
the Catholic church just as far 
away at the end of the avenue on 
the other side! 

_ The roof of the hotel, fifty feet 
below had turned into a postage 
stamp! Anyhow, that was the way 
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it seemed to Joé. He clamped his 
arms around the steel pole and 
Lillian’s boots and froze! 

“Okay, honey, Just take it easy,” 
Lillian was saying, calming him, 
soothing him as he had heard 
mothers talking to frightened chil- 
dren. “There’s no danger. Just 
stop looking down. Look up here 
at me, I might be worth looking at. 
Why you’re a cop! I never thought 
cops were afraid of anything!” 

Gradually Joe tilted his chin up 
until he could see into the broad, 
smiling face of Lillian the flagpole 
sitter. He couldn’t exactly be sure 
in the light of the stars, but Lillian 
wasn’t any girl to get romantic 
about! 

She was a blond—he was cer- 
tain of that because the stray locks 
which showed beneath the helmet 
she was wearing were light in col- 
or. He figured she had freckles 
and blue eyes and was about thir- 
ty-five years old—ages too old for 
him. Although the  fleece-lined 
leather coat she was wearing made 
her look much bulkier than she 
was, she wasn’t any dainty morsel 
of a female—nothing to climb a 
flagpole over, either night or day. 
Now he only wished he was safe 
on the ground once more. 

“Whatcha doing up here, hon- 
ey?” Lillian asked. 

“Well,” said Joe, “I was kinda 
curious how it feels to have a date 
with a girl on top of.a flagpole at 
night.” 


She giggled. “You'd be sur- 
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prised what you can do on top of a 
flagpole.” 

“Not me,” said Joe. “Darned if 
I know how I’m going to get down 
again with this thing swaying like 
it is.” 

“Why, honey, this ain’t nothing. 
You should see how it does some 
nights when the wind gets up.” 

“How do you pass away the 
time?” Joe asked. “Pd go nuts the 
first night.” 

“I got a telephone up here, and 
I talk to folks all over town. You’d 
be surprised what they ask me.” 
She giggled. “And I got some field 
glasses and they give me the most 
fun. I look all over town in the 
day time, and you’d be surprised 
at some of the things I see. I was 
watching something in that hotel 
room across the street when you 
showed up. Wanna look?” 

“No thank you,” Joe said shiver- 
ing. 

“When I get sleepy I call the 
operator and have them disconnect 
my telephone; then I lower that 
canvas tent around me to keep out 
the wind and the cold. And I fasten 
my harness and just lay back and 
go to sleep—rock-a-by baby in 
the tree top.” 

They chatted a little more, and 
finally Joe made his way back 
' down the flagpole—his eyes shut 
and his hands and arms grimly 
clutching the steel rungs on each 
side of the pole. 

But before Lillian let him go she 
_ made him promise to have another 
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“date” with her the following night 
around ten o’clock. 

After his midnight snack at the 
Manhattan Cafe, Joe walked the — 
block and a half to the police sta- 
tion. There was a stranger at the 
station—nothing | uncommon— 
and Joe didn’t pay much attention 
to him until Captain O’Sullivan 
introduced him to the first G-Man 
he ever saw. His name was Thomp- 
son, and he was from Washington, 
D.C. 

Just to be friendly, Joe asked 
him what he was doing in town. 

Thompson smiled. “I can’t tell 
you, son. Orders. I don’t want any- 
one to know I’m in the city, even. 
I’ve told Chief Ingersoll and Cap- 
tain O’Sullivan what my mission 
is, and they’ll pass orders on to 
you if you are needed.” 

Joe shut his mouth after that 
and backed off. He was a proud 
young man, and if Thompson 
wouldn’t trust him, he wasn’t trust- 
ing Thompson. Captain O’Sullivan 
took Joe aside when he got the 
chance and explained that no G- 
Man talked to anyone more than 
he had to when working on a case. 
That was part of the code of the: 
organization. But, the captain 
said, they were real officers, the 
best trained in the world, and nice 
guys besides that, and Joe should- 
n’t get his dander up. 

After Thompson left the sta- 
tion, O’Sullivan told him a few 
more things. The federal man was 
in town trying to nose out a big 


ey fake 
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dope ring. For months the govern- 
. ment had been working on the 
‘case. Dope was being brought into 
_ the country across the Mexican 
‘border—heroin, cocaine, opium, in 
ever increasing quantities. . 
_ Operatives in a great loose cir- 
cle in the Southwest and Mid- 
South—El Paso and San Antonio, 
Dallas, Fort Worth, Houston, New 
Orleans, Little Rock, Memphis, St. 
Louis, Kansas City, Tulsa, Okla- 
homa City—had leads, some of 
them extremely tenuous, which 
pointed to the little city of Fort San- 
ders, population 35,000, on the 
Arkansas-Oklahoma state line. 
Authorities believed that the 
headquarters of the dope import- 
ing syndicate was in Fort Sanders. 
And now Thompson, one of the 
country’s ace narcotic men, had 
slipped into town. very quietly, fol- 
lowing a hot lead. He was doing 
preliminary contact work in the 
hope of locating the dope import- 
ing hideout, wherever it might be. 
Thompson was optimistic, but 
nothing was sure. If he was suc- 
cessful, other agents would arrive 
in Fort Sanders within hours to 
round up the criminals and smash 
_ the ring. But up to now everything 
was touch and go, and there was 
nothing sure. Other agents who 
had been in town before Thomp- 
son had drawn a blank. Anyway, 
O'Sullivan warned Joe to keep his 
mouth shut about the federal ac- 
_ tivity. If he needed Joe he would 
-be called. l 
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Thompson was at the police sta- 
tion next afternoon after munici- 
pal court. He was unruffled and 
confident. He had been in confer- 
ence with the chief, O’Sullivan, 
and Lieutenant Barker, chief of 
detectives, and he came out of the 
chief’s office just as the boys were 
reporting for the night shift. 

Thompson was an impressive 
figure in Joe’s eyes now. He was 
tall and droll, and there was a hu- 
morous glint in his grey eyes. The 
agent, dressed in a conservative 
gray flannel suit, might have 
passed for any moderately success- 
ful business man. 

Seeing Joe, Thompson came 
over to him. “Going over to the 
avenue? Mind if I walk with you 
to the Western Union?” 

So they walked the block to the 
Western Union office on South 
Sixth street, and Joe felt good and 
proud to be walking with him. 

“If I see you around tonight 
Chaviski, Tll buy you your sup- 
per,” Thompson said. 

At 10:45 that night it began to 
rain. The rain turned into a down- 
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pour, and it was accompanied by 
driving gusts of wind and jagged 
lightning and crashing thunder. 
And when the lightning wasn’t 
jagged it was crackling all over the 
sky. 


Joe called the station at eleven 
o'clock. “Say Joe,” said Jim Black, 
the desk sergeant, “what you been 
doing up there on top of that flag- 
pole?” 

“I don’t know what you’re talk- 
ing about,” Joe said, and he sud- 
denly felt hot all over. 

Black laughed. “You don’t? 
That girl flagpole sitter phoned a 
few minutes ago and said you had 
a date with her tonight. Wanted to 
know what was keeping you, Said 
you weren’t afraid of a little thun- 
der and lightning, were you?” 

Joe banged the receiver but not 
quick enough to shut out Black’s 
raucous laughter. Confound that 
girl! He would be the joke of the 
police force. He called the opera- 
tor then and put in a call to the 
flagpole sitter. When the connec- 
tion was made, the lightning was 
crackling on the wires so bad he 
could hardly hear anything. And 
then he could tell she was laugh- 
ing at him! Why hadn’t he kept 
his date with her, she wanted to 
know. 

“Listen girl!” he said. “If you’re 
scared, come on down from there. 
You don’t have to stay up there in 
all that lightning. Nobody would 
_ blame you. You'll get your mon- 
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ey. You can go back when the 
storm is over.” 

“Scared? Why I love it, Joe 
Chaviski! It’s great being up here 
in a storm. Come on up and join 
me. You never saw such fire- 
works!” 

“I wouldn’t climb up there in 
this storm for a million dollars,” 
said Joe. Then he implored her 
not to call the police station for 
him any more. If Chief Ingersoll 
found out that he had left his beat 
to climb that flagpole he might sus- 
pend him. Even fire him! She 
promised not to call any more, but 
when he hung up Joe wasn’t sure 
he had convinced her. 

The following night there were 
more strangers at the police station 
—solemn, silent men. Joe knew 
these were additional G-Men, that 
Thompson must have struck pay- 
dirt. Chief Ingersoll had his sup- 
per sent in to him, and he was 
staying at the station. Captain 
O'Sullivan and Lieutenant Barker 
were standing around first on one 
foot and then on the other. Defi- 
nitely something was going to hap- 
pen before the night was over. 

Joe spent more time at the sta- 
tion than on his beat on óne ex- | 
cuse or another, but nobody vol- 
unteered anything. Damned if he 
was going to ask a single ques- 
tion. Had they found the dope 
syndicate headquarters? Where 
was Thompson? Were they going 
to raid? He was burning up inside 
with curiosity, but if none of them 
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thought he was smart enough to be 
told what was happening, he was- 
Mt going to ask. 

-It was Billy Hearston who in 
some way got the lowdown. He 
and Billy had a cup of coffee in the 
Manhattan after their call-in at 8 
o'clock. The G-Man Thompson 
was missing, and the other federal 

` men in town were worried. 
- No one had been in communi- 
cation with Thompson since four. 
He had phoned in at that time and 
in guarded voice told Chief Inger- 
soll he would be at the police sta- 
tion at six o’clock and to have the 
other government to wait there at 
the station until he came. 
_ He had said he had found what 
he was after. But six o’clock came 
and he hadn’t shown up. Some- 
thing must have gone wrong, and 
when you are playing undercover 
with a narcotic ring, something 
going wrong could mean a dead 
agent. 

“Worst part of all, Thompson 
hadn’t had time to give any details 
when he. called. Nobody knew 
where the call had come from, and 

he hadn’t told Ingersoll anything 
‘that would lead to the narcotic 
headquarters. 
` At nine o’clock there was still 
no word. Joe walked a drunk over 
from Fourth Street to the station 
and stood around for a few min- 
i utes. ‘One of the agents was sitting 
ina chair, holding a cup in his 
hand. The coffee had grown cold. 
Two | more were engaged in low 
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conversation in the corridor by the 
rest room. One of these was pound- 
ing his fist into his other hand. - 

Chief Ingersoll spotted Chavis- 
ki 


“Get the hell back on your 
beat!” he roared. “When I need 
you ll call you!” 

It was a quarter to eleven when 
the call box at Sixth and Garrison 
began ringing. Joe was just com- 
ing out of the Wide Awake cafe, 
two doors away. Sergeant Black 
was on the phone and he talked 
in a low voice: “Listen Joe, that 
fool girl on top of the flagpole has 
just called you. She said it was ur- 
gent that you call her back. 

“Joe I’m not fooling—if Chief 
Ingersoll happens to lift the receiv- 
er thinking it might be you-know- 
who calling in, and that girl’s on 
the phone asking for you, it might 
be your old rear. Better get in 
touch with her and stop her from 
calling here.” 

The bristles on the back of Joe’s 
neck stood up stiff. Damn that fool 
girl! He marched back into the 
Wide Awake and called her: “Lil- 
lian, this is me—Joe Chaviski, I 
told you to stop calling—” 

“Joe, come up here at once! 
Hurry!” Her voice was urgent 
she was excited and afraid! 

But Joe wasn’t going to be 
tricked into any foolishness this 
night with the whole force and ev- 
erybody walking on eggs over at 
the police station. 


“Quit bothering me, girl!” he | 
atts: ‘i 
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shouted. “I’m busy. And don’t call 
over at the station any more. 
You're going to get me canned!” 
But his blustering didn’t silence 
_ her. There was something in her 
voice that brought Joe up short. 
“Oh do come—come up here right 
now, Joe! It’s life and death—it’s 
life and death—Ohh!” She had 
started to scream, and then she 
must have pressed her hands over 
her mouth. 

Joe banged up the receiver and 
headed across the street to the 
Wardlow on the run. Two minutes 
later he was on the roof of the ho- 
tel, looking up at the girl flagpole 
sitter. 

“What’s the matter up there?” 
he shouted, “What do you want?” 

There was no answer. 

He shinnied up the pole to the 
level of Lillian’s knees, three times 
as fast as he had the first night. 
There was a horrified expression 
on her face. 

She was holding her field glasses 
pointing out across the street. 
“Took Joe—look! Over there in 
the bank building, where the light 
is on!” 

Joe took the glasses from her 
and focused them on the window. 
He could see right down into the 
lighted office suite, which was on 
the ninth floor of the First Na- 
tional Bank building, diagonally 
across the avenue from the Ward- 
low. 

_ And then he nearly lost his hold 
i on the pole! i 


; 


There was a man lying on the 
floor in that office. His head was 
bloody. The man lying on the floor 
was Thompson, the federal agent. 
He was dead! 

“I saw them knock him down,” 
said Lillian. “They hit him again 
and again with pistols and their 
fists. All I could think of was to 
call you. I knew you would believe 
me. They were beating him and 
beating him, and his hands were 
tied behind his back!” 

Joe grabbed the telephone. He 
called the police station, and Black 
switched the call to Chief Ingersoll. 
Joe finally convinced the chief he 
wasn’t nuts. 

“All right, my boy,” he said, 
“But you’re dealing with the man 
with the whiskers, you know. If 
this is a wrong steer, don’t you get 
within shooting distance of me 
again.” 

Joe pulled Lillian’s face down 
and kissed her. 

“Good girl!” he said. Then he 
went racing down the steel runs 
without a thought as to how the 
pole swayed back and forth. 

When he reached the sidewalk 
in front of the Wardlow, there were 


Chief Ingersoll, Captain O’Sulli- — 


van, and half a dozen federal men. 
Ingersoll grabbed him by the arm, 
while the others swarmed around. 

“Over there! Over there at the 
bank building!” Joe cried. “They 
are on their way down!” 

At that moment Julius Wago- 
ner, the dapper, graying president 
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of the Fort Sanders Chemical Com- 
pany, walked out of the door of 
_ the darkened bank building. ( 
“Grab him!” Joe shouted. 
“That’s one of the men I saw in 
-the room where Thompson was ly- 
ing.” 

They grabbed him! Wagoner 
protested indignantly. He kept on 
howling his innocence when they 
found a small German-make auto- 
matic pistol in a shoulder holster 
under his left arm. 

But he was suddenly mute when 
a pair of brass knucks, covered 
with blood, was drawn from one of 
his coat pockets. 

Excitement followed quickly. 
The three other gangsters, waiting 
with the body of Thompson on the 
landing of the stairs just above the 
elevator lobby, put up a real scrap. 
Undoubtedly they had been plan- 
ning to “walk out” the body of 
Thompson to Wagoner’s car out- 
‘side. If anyone happened along he 
would have thought Thompson 
was drunk, undoubtedly. 

But from the stairs landing the 
three Bred held the officers at 
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- couple of federal agents climbed a 


fire escape and came down on 
them from behind and above. 

Two of the thugs were shot and 
killed on the landing, and the oth- 
er was wounded as he burst into 
the lobby. 

In the office of the Fort Sanders 
Chemical Company, the narcotic 
agents found a half million dollars 
worth of illegal drugs, stored be- 
hind a front of packaged aspirin, 
talcum powder, and harmless pat- 
ent medicines. They also found 
leads that uncovered a dope ring 
that reached throughout the en- 
tire Mid-West. 

Julius Wagoner, pharmacist and 
former operator of a drugstore in 
Fort Sanders, had been the front, 
and it was he who had chosen the 
location of the dope syndicate 
headquarters—in downtown Fort 
Sanders, in the respectable First 
National Bank building, where it 
would be least expected. 

The newspapers and press asso- 
ciations made a hero out of Lillian, 
the girl flagpole sitter and Joe 
Chaviski, the romantic rookie cop 
who had courted Lillian atop the 


-flagpole. The two of them were 


photographed atop the flagpole, ` 
and that’s where the G-Man and 
others had to interview her, be- 
cause she stubbornly refused to 
come down until her week, which 
she had contracted for with the 
Wardlow Hotel, was up—and she | 
had received her pay, $250. 
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Lillian received a bonus and was 
assured she would receive an 
award from the FBI. Then she de- 
parted for Memphis and her next 
engagement atop a flagpole. 

Joe was relieved when she had 
left town and all the publicity was 
over. The boys at the station car- 
ried him high, and there were 
many laudatory letters addressed to 
him in care of the police depart- 
ment, including one signed “Pretty 
Boy Floyd”’—in the handwriting 
of Billy Hearston. 

But a day or two after the flag- 
pole spectacular, a postcard pic- 
ture of Sparks Memorial Hospital 
arrived at the police station, ad- 
dressed to “Joe Chaviski, Hero”, 
and it was signed “Lucy,” and it 
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was the most important piece of — 
mail Joe ever received in his life. 

With Billy Hearston covering 
for him, Joe slipped off that night 
from his beat for an hour, took a 
cab to the Sparks’ nurses’ home, 
and soon was introduced to a 
blushing Lucy—who was pro- 
duced on demand by other giggling 
nurse trainees. h 

That had been a long, long time 
ago. Joe kissed the handwriting on 
the yellowed postcard, then placed 
the card in the family bible, where - 
his and Lucy’s marriage had been 
recorded and dated December 25, 
1933. And now Joe Chaviski_ 
switched off the light and went to 
bed—where the patter of rain put 
him to sleep. 
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THE DEADLY DARK AFFAIR 


A New Complete NAPOLEON SOLO and ILLYA KURYAKIN Novel 


by ROBERT HART DAVIS 


A world of dark horror, with Fear the master of men and Terror 
ruling the streets—Together a teen-age genius and a mad scien- 
tist had forged that fearsome weapon, had seen THRUSH take it 
and make it part of a master plan to destroy the world of decent 
men. Only Solo and Illya stood in their path—and the sands of 


time were running our fast! Don’t miss this gripping new novel! 
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Noel Harrison has grown accustomed to being the son of Rex Harri- 
son. (“A year and a half ago I stopped fighting the hang-up of being my 
father’s son.’”’) 

He also has a mother, you know: 
Rex’s first wife, Collette Warren, a _ 
non-professional. 

He is moody, follower of Yoga, 
and has a remarkable talent for 
solitude. 

He is a hip singer. He has an al- 
bum (with liner notes by friend- 
singer Georgia Brown) and a hit 
single, “A Young Girl,” in release 
here. 

He has played night clubs, acted 
on the London stage, and appeared 
in several English movies. (“The 
name might make it easier to get 
heard initially, but you then have to 
deliver twice as much to sell your- NOEL HARRISON 
self”) : 

He was born i in London, England, Jan. 29, 1936. 

He spent his school years in London and Switzerland. He is fluent in 
four languages and is equally adept at the pool table and skiing. 

He was on the British Olympic skiing teams in 1952 and 1956. 

CRE, MAR 


Fag 


He is 5-foot-11, weighs 145 pounds, has blue-green eyes, blond hair. 
A shock of blond hair falls on his forehead in the “Mod” fashion. 

‘He dresses in the same mode, Carnaby St. favorites: tweeds, corduroy, 
floral-print ties, colored shirts. (“Wine red is my favorite.”) He wears 
Sherlock Holmes caps, checked, striped and “much too small.” - 

He considers himself a young man of few words shat a great deal to 
say. 
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He has a good sense of humor, not strictly British. 


He is the secret agent, a wiry one, who does all the ER stuft ea i 
Stefanie Powers in the new TV series “The Girl From UNCLE. a Ne 


is my fair lady.’’) 
He would rather sing than act. (“Music is my tiie tove?) 


He has a high regard for the lyrics of a song. His favorite aide! 
style is the French. He admires Charles Aznavour, Edith Piaf, doas sn’t As 


own a Beatles record, can take Dixieland or leave it. 


He never refuses a third cup of steaming hot coffee with three uae 


of sugar, or iced melon, creme brulet, caviar, smoked salmon, Armenian _ 


delicacies, 
* % * 


He is married. The wife is Sara Eberts, a former London fashion 
‘model. They met while filming a commercial together. (“I skied through. i 


Sara had all the lines. She still has the last word.” ) 


He has four children, from 1% to 11 years of age. The eldest is hia 


stepdaughter. 
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He and Sara and the children are settled now in the Benedict Canyon 


of Beverly Hills, replete with trees, pool, and a treehouse playroom for — 
the children. (“We're a sun fee: The youngest’s favorite spot is the i 


roof.’’) 


He and Sara entertain casually. They have drop- ins; some stay for | 


days. (“We enjoy people.” ) 


He furnished the house with a view toward vagabond friends. There _ | 


are convertible couches in the living room, rumpus room, hall, den. ` 
He recently bought a beige Cadillac convertible. Sara said: haan 
you’re becoming a Hollywood hippie.” 


He was a “rallye driver” on the European circuit. He sabia Lynn | 
Guthrie’s stock Ford racing car when he arrived here. He bought it. — 
Three days later he sold it. (“I’m getting too sane for that sort OF 


thing.’”’) 
RO 


He is an avid reader, TV watcher, movie critic. His idols are Greta. 


Garbo, Winston Churchill, Nehamiah Persoff. He just finished reading — 


Paul Goodman’s “Growing Up Absurd.” (“Hits me where I tive”) — 
He has a high regard for personal privacy. (“Don’t ask questions. I'm 
a secret agent.’’) 


He and Sara sleep in an oversize king-size bed in their blue-and-white 


bedroom, the windows of which are never closed, 
He sleeps in only the trousers of his pajamas. 
He has a motto: “Freedom.” 


| Illya and 


(David McCallum) 


| Napoleon 


(Robert Vaughn) 


Leg 


Personally 


PIN-UPS. 


They're the newest, the wildest, the 
- greatest ever... New super pin-ups 
of Illya and Solo, They're lifesize 
(over 242x3% feet), And what's <. 
more they are exclusive, no one else 


has them, not even the fan mags. 
They’re THE OFFICIAL PHOTOS 
CHOSEN BY THE FAN CLUB. Wait 
till your friends walk into the room, 
Won't they flip! THERE IS ILLYA — 
THERE IS SOLO — lifesize and so 
real they'll think for a minute both 
are there. 

It's real fab for your bedroom, 
den, or playroom, It's like nothing 
you've ever seen before. You'll 
really be the envy of the crowd. And 
remember they're personally autos 
graphed and they are official. 


ey 


* 


FREE = RUSH BACK THE COUPON NOW! 


MAN FROM U.N.C.LE, FAN CLUB, Dept, GU-27 

P.O. Box 711, Grand Central Post Office, N.Yu R.T. 10017 
« Rush me my pin-ups plus official MAN Eon UN.CLE, Fan 
Club Membership card and U.N.C.L.E. Agent card, 1 must 
really filp or | may return everything for ` full purchase 
Price refund. 

O I enclose $1.00 plus 25¢ (to cover shipping charges) for 


lya. 
o Please send me Robert Vaughn also, 4 enclose an addle 
tional $1. 


a~ Rush your order now and receive 
may FREE your official membership card 
— SS > in the Man from U.N.C.LE. Fan Club. 
-£ PLUS your S own UN.C.L.E, Agent card. So c'mon, 
Don't Delay. 


FAREWELL 
MESSAGE 


by JEFF PETERS 
d 


I read the note, and suddenly 
I knew. I was a dead man. But 


—dead men sometimes tell. 
140 


HE RAT GNAWS in the wainscot- | 


$ ing. He is one of many. I should 


like to poison them, yet I dare not © 


iki 


go to the chemist and say, “I am | 


troubled by rats. I want some poi- — 
son to get rid of them.” You see, it | 
could be used. I don’t know how | 
exactly but it could be—of that I | 


am sure, 


I am hungry, but it is scarcely | 


worth the effort of eating. First I 


should have to wash my hands 
with the soap I carry always with 


me and then unlock the steel trunk | 
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in which I keep my food. I chew 
my pen handle and then I throw 
it down from me. 

Perhaps it is? One simply doesn’t 
know. It lurks everywhere. Last 
week I told the milkman not to 
call. I use condensed milk now 
and I buy my food at a different 
shop every day and sometimes in 
the next village. 

I get a new pen from the draw- 
er. Think, man, where did you buy 
it! In London? Yes, I’m sure now. 
It’s probably all right then. I should 
have bought a typewriter for cor- 
respondence, but it is too late now. 

_ Sometimes I try to paint. Anoth- 
er ten days or so and my master- 
piece would be finished. But I can- 
not settle to it any longer. Perhaps 
it will never be finished now. Yet 
I dare to hope it will be. 

It started one evening just over 
a year ago. 

“Have another whisky?” asked 
my next-door neighbor, Richard 

“Parker, screwing up his little eyes, 
and getting ready to pour. 

“No, thanks,” I said, a little 
gruffly. I did not like Parker and I 
did not want any more of his 
whisky. I did not know why I had 
accepted his invitation. 

“Go on, have another,” he said, 
fingering the crystal decanter. 
“You must have another.” 

“Oh, all right,” I said, rather un- 
graciously. 
= “How’s the big painting?” he 
asked. I thought I detected some- 
thing patronizing in his question. 
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“Tve had to drop it,” I said. 
“The wolf is up the path—if not on 
the doorstep.” 

“Bad luck,” he said. But he did 
not mean it, He slumped his over- 
fed figure in the arm chair. It 
pleased me to see he was going 
bald very quickly. “Still all trials 
are good for the artist, no doubt. 
From them often comes his best 
work.” 

It was the usual unthinking, un- 
feeling business man’s cant and 
because I had heard it a thousand 
times now, I should have let it go. 
Instead, I snapped back. 

“You subscribe to the idea of 
pinching the belly of genius, do 
you?” 

“My dear fellow,” he drawled 
lazily, moving the plump diamond 
ring round his finger, “I don’t sub- 
scribe to anything. I have no the- 
ories about art, though I like it well 
enough. From time to time I buy 
a picture, when I see something I 
like.” 

“Is it good for your prestige, 
then, to be considered a patron of 
the arts?” I asked. 

Parker spun his whisky round in 
his glass. His fleshy face showed a 
tinge of color. His lids closed: down 
over his small pale blue eyes as he 
made an effort to keep his temper. 
He spoke slowly after a pause of 
perhaps another half minute. “I 
say, old chap, are you trying to 
pick a quarrel with me? I quite 
like you, you know.” 

“When one is rich it is easy to 
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quite like people,” I said hotly, 
splitting an infinitive. 

He got up out of the chair and 
walked across the Persian carpet 
which would have fed me for a 
year, fingered the ring which 
would have kept me for five, nod- 
ded in fat well-fed synthetic sym- 
pathy. 

I had known Parker for six 
months, ever since in fact he had 
bought the large house next to my 
Wiltshire cottage and we had got 
into casual conversation over the 
garden wall. 

I had disliked him from the first. 
It wasn’t merely because he had 
money. Lots of people have mon- 
ey. It was because he had some- 
thing more precious—leisure, un- 
limited leisure, and did nothing 
with it. 

So I lost my temper with him 
and cried, “I have genius and can- 
not use it. You have nothing. 
You’re a parasitic clod and do 
nothing but loaf about on your late 
wife’s money.” 

“Leave her out of this!” he cried. 
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I felt a hot flush of pleasure. | 
Now Pd stung him. Then I heard > 
my voice saying something I had y 
no thought of saying. ` 

Like all artists I am intuitive 
and now I heard myself saying: “It 
is just as well for you that coroners © 
in little sleepy villages like ours — 
aren’t inquisitive! Perhaps, that’s 
why you came down here to live | 
before she—she died. I wonder if © 
that was your wife’s handwriting i in ‘ 

4 


SEE 


ee 


the suicide note?” i 
Parker’s face was pale. He put 
out a hand on the mantel to steady — 
himself. His eyes looked ying at 
me. a 
“You—you—” Si ] 

“Yes, I guessed,” I said, “Ta 
knew. 99+ 

But I hadn’t. It was a brilliant 4 
shotin the dark. 

It began then. I hadn’t thought | | 
of it before he was offering me 
money to buy my silence. He was — 
quicker brained than I was. i 

“Thirty pounds a month,” he 
said. 4 
“All right,” I said, I was still a 
bit dazed. a 

He smiled and then set his 
mouth, I realised he would have | 
gone more but I was not greedy 
about money. With me it was but 4 
a means to an end. nS ii 

“You will let me have a paint- 
ing for each cheque and just to | 
be business-like, give me a re- 
ceipt.” He went over to the whisky | ’ 
and poured a drink for each of us. i 

“To our partnership,” he saia, | 


t 
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“And before you go I must pay 
you for your first picture.” 

He was himself now and, no 
doubt, telling himself he had made 
a good bargain. 

“Now write me out a receipt,” 
he said later, holding the check out 
and blowing on it. “You can leave 
the painting with Rodgers.” 

Rodgers was his driver-valet. 

For three months he paid me my 


money. I had no scruples about it. | 


The world, I’d learned, was dog 
eat dog. I happened to. be a genius 
and Parker wasn’t. I knew no laws 
as ordinary men know them. Oh, 
Td give the world good value. I 
worked hard and slept easily. 

With leisure my art grew and 
developed. I could sense a new 
maturity in it, a surety, a heady de- 
light in my released powers. 

Then suddenly I started to wor- 
ry about Parker. I called on him. 

“Materials have gone up and 
also I must have a few more crea- 
ture comforts,” I said. “You must 
pay me five hundred a month.” 

“Your paintings are going up in 
value,” he said, smiling. 

He paid, of course. I lived as 
soberly as before. The extra two 
hundred a month I used to pay a 
private detective to watch Parker. 
Put it down to my intuition, but I 
was suddenly suspicious of what he 
might be planning. The detective 
discovered nothing. 

After seven weeks he demand- 

ed more money and I agreed. It 
was not my money, so why should 
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I lose his services? Parker agreed 
readily to pay more. The detective 
deceived me for four months be- 
fore I realised that he was work- 
ing for Parker. 

“Two can play at this game,” I 
told myself and kept the detective 
on—and employed another. 

Parker bought him too. 

My relations with Parker re- 
mained cordial but distant. He 
posted me a check each month; I 
wrote him a receipt; and delivered 
a painting to Rodgers, I thought 
once or twice of cutting out this 
hypocrisy, but I had a stack of old 
canvases, worthless things that I 
despised. I know now why Parker 
wanted the receipts. 

I met Parker occasionally. We 
spoke no more than “Good day” 
to each other. 

Three months ago I started my 
masterpiece. It is a large allegori- 
cal painting to show the dichotomy 
in human nature, in Life itself, In 
the gross flesh of my sensual be- 
ings lurked the soul, in the sensi- 
tive eyes and the mysterious cor- 
ners of the mouth. 

But I put it badly, My vision 
was compelling and from deep in- 
side me. For weeks I worked as in 
a dream, scarcely stopping except 
to snatch some food and a few be- 
grudged hours of sleep. My dream 
began to take shape, to be frozen 
on the canvas. With my goal in 
sight at the end of last week, I 
eased up a little to gain strength 
for the last surge. 
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I had taken no notice of Parker 
or anything else for that matter. 
But now I observed that he went 
away for the weekend. During Sat- 
urday afternoon I found myself 
staring at the windows of his house 
and I knew suddenly what I had 
to do. I had to break in. I watched 
until I saw the housekeeper go off 
to the local at seven o’clock and 
an hour later when it was dark I 
burgled my way in. It was simple 
enough. I found a window un- 
locked, almost as though it had 


been left for me. I think now it had. , 


I had a small hand torch and I 
muffled its light in my handker- 
chief. I went to his study first. I 
found them in the first drawer of 
the desk I pulled back. It was the 
top right-hand one and unlocked, 


almost as though I was intended to- 


find what was there. In a manilla 
folder were some sheets of paper 
covered with a hand-writing that 
seemed familiar. It wasn’t Par- 
ker’s. I read the top one: 
I cannot go on any longer. 
My nerves have gone in the 
struggle. I had genius but, be- 
cause I'was born a poor man it 
has been stillborn. Because one 
must eat, so much of my ener- 
gies have been dissipated on 
hack work. Yet I know I could 
have reached the heights. I have 
had a generous patron but he 
cannot help me any longer... 
I felt the back of my neck go- 
ing cold and the hair stiffening. It 
was my writing! Or, rather, Par- 
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ker’s imitation of it and a eau | 
cally good one, too. And there was 
“signature’’—my peak would 


my 
have paid on it. 


On impulse I took one of the 
notes—all were phrased much the 


same, and in some my “handwrit- 


ing” was better, if possible—and 


stole back to my cottage. I had no: 


conscious reason in taking the 
forged note and its theft has un- 


doubtedly made my death even 
more inevitable. Parker will not 


spare me now. 


On the Monday another check 
was due from Parker. Instead I re- 
ceived an unctuous note regretting — 


that he could no longer buy my > 


paintings. I knew then that the | 
blow would come swiftly. But from i 


whence? 


That was yesterday. I thought of ; 
going to the police, in my first mo- — 


ments of panic. Then I realised | 


that in the eyes of the law a black- 


mailer is little better than a mur- _ 


derer, whatever his motives. If I 


went to the police I should never — 


finish my great picture. I should © 

spend years of cruel frustration i in 

jail that would erode my talent. 
Since I made the decision I hael 
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worked frenziedly on my master- — i 
piece. In it lies my immortality. A i 


few hours and it will be finished. 
The rat scampers in the ceiling. 


Today I posted a letter to my so- — 


licitor, to be opened after my — 
death. It contains an account of all 
this and the forged note I stole; from 


Parker. Tt is cnongh to hang him. 


Meet BIG BROTHER 


THE MAN FROM U.N.C.L.E. MAGAZINE 


YOU'VE READ The Girl from U.N.C.L.E. Magazine. Now 
meet her older, famous big brother, the sensational rating- 
topping The Man from U.N.C.L.E. Magazine. Like the mag- 
azine which you have just read, The Man from U.N.C.L.E. 
features in each issue a brand new novel targeted to your 
reading pleasure and starring the greatest cast of spy-adven- 
ture headliners ever assembled anywhere! During the short 
but exciting magazine life of this brilliant publication, it has 
taken the espionage-adventure reading public by storm. It 
will do the same thing to you! 


METRO-GOLDWYN-MAYER-ARENA’S smashing nation-wide 
television show, now in its third record breaking vear, stars 
Napoleon Solo, Illya Kuryakin and Alexander Waverly— 
whom you will also see in this magazine with April Dancer, 
Mark Slate, Randy Kovac and the other great characters. 

` Note—these companion magazines will be 1967’s sensation. 
That’s not a prediction—it’s a promise! 


AND REMEMBER— The Man from U.N.C.L.E. will con- 
tinue to give you a new full length U.N.C.L.E. novel each 
month—plus stories of quality by world-famous authors. 
And the famous Department of Lost Stories—the most 
widely acclaimed magazine feature of the year! 


Alexander Waverly and his two key agents live with danger and sudden 
death. You'll thrill with them in their never-ending fight against the forces of 
evil and mighty THRUSH A suggestion! Reserve your next copy now at your 
newsdealers. Some issues have sold out very early! 


